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A LOST 


By ANNIE 


Avtnor or ‘‘AtpERSsyDE,” ‘‘ CarLowzIz,” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


** Earth has no home for hearts so worn and weary; 
Life has no second spring for such a year.” 


RIAN LAIDLAW had 
been visiting a patient in 
Branksome Dene, and was 
returning to Hallkirk at 
the close of: the after- 
noon. It had been rain- 
ing heavily when he left 
Broadrule, and he had, 
therefore, driven in a 

covered trap instead of in an open gig, or 
riding, as was his wont. But now the rain 
had gone off, and it was a glorious evening, 
with a touch of delicious coolness in the air, 
which was crystal clear, imparting vigour 
with every breath. Branksome Glen was 
looking its loveliest, with the young leaves 
on the trees, and the smell of the ripening 
summer teeming from every furrow. As the 
doctor’s trap bowled smoothly on towards 
the station at Hallkirk the London train 
steamed in with a great noise and puff 
twenty minutes late. 

“Just run up, Tom, and see whether 
there’s a parcel lying for me. It’s a small 
one, we can take it with us ; will save send- 
ing down specially.” 

Tom touched his hat, leaped from the 
box, while his master stood up and took the 
reins. Many people passing had a greeting 
for the popular doctor, and more than 
one stopped to ask how he was and how 
it fared with the old gentleman, who was 
now seldom seen within the confines of the 
town. 

Tom came back in about five minutes, 
carrying the parcel, and at the same time 
looking with a touch of evident inquiry at 
the various vehicles, private and hired, wait- 
ing for the passengers. 

“*T was looking for a Broadyards machine, 
sir,” he explained. “I saw Mrs. Woodgate 
on the platform, and there isn’t anybody 
that I can see to meet her.” 

“Mrs. Woodgate! nonsense, Tom, you 
must have made a mistake,” his master an- 
swered, but not without a great start of 
surprise. “I saw Mr. Douglas this morning, 
and he never said she was coming.” 

. “T didn’t make no mistake, sir ; I touched 
XXIII--46 
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my hat to her, and she bowed just as she 
used to.” 

“ll go and see,” said Brian, vaulting over 
the low steps. ‘If it is really Mrs. Wood- 
gate, and 'there’s nobody to meet her, we can 
take her up.” 

A few strides took Brian to the station- 
house door, on the threshold of which he 
met Helen face to face. 

“Tt is really you, Mrs. Woodgate,” he 
said, making an effort to speak naturally. 
“Tom has just told me he saw you, but I 
didn’t believe him. Are you expected at 
Broadyards ?” 

** No,” she replied in a quiet, even listless 
voice ; nor did she even offer her hand in 
greeting ; and he noticed that she looked very 
white and tired. “I suppose I can get a cab?” 

“Will you honour me? I had to go up 
to Branksome this afternoon in a perfect 
deluge, so I have the victoria,” said Brian 
eagerly. 

“Qh, thank you ; well, if you don’t mind, 
I shall be very glad ; I have no luggage to 
speak of—only this.” 

She pointed to the small dress-case on the 
shoulder of the porter behind her, to whom 
Brian indicated the carriage, and took Helen’s 
wraps from her. He was agitated at sight 
of her, agitated and profoundly surprised. 
Not so Helen. She stepped back to these 
familiar scenes after the upheaval of the last 
two months with the careless indifference of 
one who seems to feel nothing. Even Brian, 
so intimately connected with that painful 
period, had no power to move her. She 
bowed gravely in response to several saluta- 
tions from people who recognised her, but 
somehow Brian was glad to get her into the 
carriage and to turn the horse’s head from 
the town and from the curious gaze of 
inquiring interested eyes. She looked totally 
unlike herself—she seemed almost dazed. A 
hundred questions burned upon his lips, yet 
did they not dare frame one. 

“Ts your father quite well?” she asked 
after they had driven about five minutes in 
utter silence ; which, however, did not appear 
to embarrass her. ‘i 

“Thank you, yés; he had a bad time in 
March, but has quite recovered. You had not 
written to Broadyards surely? I saw Guy 
this morning, and he said nothing.” 


* Copyright, 1894, by Annie S. Swan. 
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“No, I have not written. Why do you 
come over it again ?” she asked, with a slight, 
cold smile. “Do you think they'll close the 
door on me? If so,I have money in my 
purse.” 

“God forbid,” said Brian, and his brow 
zrew dark, not at the suggestion her words 
contained, but at the pitiful change trouble 
liad wrought in this dear woman—trouble 
which had robbed her eye of its lustre, her 
cheek of its bloom, her heart of its lightness, 
its gentle, happy courage. She came back 
to the dale she had left in the flower of 
womanhood a beaten woman, old before her 
time. 

Brian could have gnashed his teeth in the 
impotency of his wrath, his unavailing regret. 

“Mrs. Douglas is at home and well,” he 
said, uttering the commonplace as he best 
could. “We both know what a joy it will 
be to her to see you.” 

“Do we?” <A slow wondering smile 
parted her sad lips. “I do not feel so con- 
fident. We are all so very respectable in 
the dale; we do not like people with his- 
tories, like me.” 

* You have not returned to your husband, 
then ?” said Brian abruptly. 

“T have not, else I should not be here.” 

“And no reconciliation is possible?” he 
questioned further. 

“No reconciliation is possible,” she re- 
peated, without any alteration of face or 
voice. “ Has my sister talked of me recently, 
Brian ?” 

The frank way in which she addressed 
him was a mark of confidence which sent a 
little glow to his honest heart. 

“Not for some time. She told me you 
had written from Reutensee.” 

“ And is everything known here ?” 

“Nothing ; even my father knows nothing. 
Only Madam Douglas besides Guy and Annie 
is aware that you have been living apart 
from Woodgate for two months.” 

He thought it would be a relief to her to 
hear it, but it only provoked another slight, 
inexplicable smile. 

“That is so like the dale—so like my 
sister, I mean. I ought not to have come 
back. Is Madam at Teviothead just now ?” 

“Yes; she has not been away since her 
return from Mentone.” 

* And is she well ? 

“Yes ; younger than ever. 
me about you sometimes.” 

Helen turned her head away quickly, and 
he did not dream that her eyes were wet. 

“Tam glad Madam is at Teviothead,” she 
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said in a satisfied voice; and afterwards 
Brian had occasion to remember the words. 
* Annie was very desirous at one time that 
Madam should not know. Who told her ?” 

“J did, when I returned from London,” 
replied Brian. ‘She was suffering from her 
old enemy, gout, and I was in attendance for 
about a fortnight. We had many talks, and 
I seemed to get to know her as I had never 
known her before. We did not use to think, 
Helen, there was a sweet side to Madam’s 
nature.” 

“No, but I have seen it, when I was here 
at the beginning of the year. We are always 
misjudging people, and will, I suppose, till 
all our gigantic mistakes are made clear to 
us in a clearer light,” Helen replied. “ Did 


you see in London the people I asked you to 


see for me, Brian ?” 

“T did.” 

“Well ?” 

‘*T liked Mr. Hargreaves exceedingly, and 
I think he liked me. He is the sort of man 
to make a friend of, not an atom of humbug 
or pretence anywhere—all sincerity and 
candour, I wish there were more like him.” 

“Yet he has some enemies—and bitter 
ones. Well, are you not going to say any- 
thing about the other, Brian ?” 

“JT don’t know what to say,” he replied 
frankly. 

“You admired her as a woman, of course, 
her appearance, I mean ; every one must.” 

“| certainly thought her the most beauti- 
ful woman I had ever seen,” he admitted. 
“ And her manners are fascinating.” 

“Yes,” said Helen with a faint sigh, “I 
thought when you saw her you would pro- 
bably take a different view of the case.” 

“Tf you mean your case, it made no differ- 
ence,” said Brian hotly. “I shall never take 
but one view of that. How any man who 
has won you could look at another I cannot 
understand, and never will.” 

“ Apart from her appearance, how did she 
strike you ?” asked Helen with interest. “I 
am curious to know.” 

“JT thought her sincere ; and there is no 
doubt of her regard for you. In fact, the 
whole thing mystified me, does mystify me 
yet as nothing has ever done in this world.” 

“There are Broadyard gates already,” said 
Helen suddenly. “I can get out here and 
leave the box at the lodge. There is no 
need to take you so much out of your way.” 

“T shall drive you up,” replied Brian 
quickly. “Tom, go right to the house.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

The lodge-keeper ran out, and seeing who 
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sat beside Doctor Brian, was so paralyzed 
she forgot her function. 

“Oh, Miss Helen—Mrs. Woodgate, I mean 
—nobody expects you, do they ?” she asked, 
all in a flutter. 

“No, but I met a friend in need, Mrs. 
Scott. How are you all?” 

“ Very well, thanks; an’ yersel’? ye look 
but puirly ; but what can folk expec’ in the 
like o’ London? The maister’s weel, I hope.” 

“Thank you,” said Helen; and, happily, 
at the moment Tom drove on. 

In three minutes more they drew up at 
the pillared doorway of the old house. It 
was now half-past seven, and dinner was 
being served, Mrs. Douglas having at last 
obtained her heart’s desire, a late dinner. 
The dining room was to the front, but at the 
further side of the door, so that though they 
heard the wheels they could not see the 
carriage. 

Guy, however, got up and glancing out of 
the window, recognising Tom, did not look 
any farther. 

“Tt’s Brian. Bring Doctor Laidlaw right 
in, Shaw. He’s been at Branksome and his 
own dinner will be spoiled in the waiting. 
He may just as well have a bite with us.” 

Mrs. Douglas, looking very dainty and 
sweet in her mourning silk with the: delicate 
white crépe at the throat which but enhanced 
the lovely whiteness of her skin, busied 
herself with the fowl she was so deftly 
carving and said nothing. It was a very 
free-and-easy household, more like a coun- 
try farm-house than a mansion, the master 
being very offhand and unceremonious in 
his hospitality, bringing all sorts and con- 
ditions to his table without regard sometimes 
to the conventionalities so dear to his wife’s 
soul. She had him pretty well under con- 
trol, but there were some points in which he 
was as obstinate as a mule, some of her 
wishes which he totally ignored, and he told 
her flatly indeed. that so long as he had bite 
and sup in the house he should make wel- 
come to it whom he liked, and the little wife 
had been compelled to acquiesce. But she had 
sometimes been known to freeze impromptu 
guests with her over politeness, when they 
were such as did not commend themselves to 
her fastidious taste. This was one of the 
bones of contention indeed between Broad- 
yards and his pretty wife. 

Presently, Shaw, the portly old butler, 
who had elected to remain with the young 
master rather than follow his old mistress to 
Teviothead, came bustling back, looking 
rather scared. 
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“The doctor’s brought Mrs. Woodgate, 
sir,” he said, not looking at his mistress as 
he spoke. ‘She came by the London train.” 

Helen walked straight in behind him, and 
Mrs. Douglas leaped to her feet all flushed 
and excited in a moment. 

“Why, Helen, is it really you? Why 
didn’t you write? And—and are you quite 
alone ?” 

Even as she kissed Helen, she glanced 
over her shoulder through the open door. 

“Yes. I’malone. How are you, Guy?” 
Helen said quietly. ‘Don’t look asif you’d 
scen a ghost.” 

“T can’t help it, it’s so unexpected ; but 
I’m awfully glad to see you, Helen, upon my 
word I am, awfully glad.” 

There was no doubt of his welcome, it was 
written in every lineament of his face. And 
Helen went from her sister to him, and 
kissed him of her own accord for the first 
time, and there was a tremulousness in the 
eyes which met his, which sent the honest 
fellow out of the room with his own lashes wet. 

“Tl just see if Brian won’t come in,” he 
said, shamefacedly, as he took himself off. 
Shaw had also discreetly retired, and the 
sisters were left alone. 

“ Why, on earth, didn’t you write, so that 
we could meet you in a Christian manner ?” 
asked Annie, a trifle petulantly, noting at 
the same time that Helen looked shabby and 
tired and old, and feeling intensely for her, 
though vexed, horribly vexed, that she should 
dare to look so. ‘Just fancy allowing Brian, 
or anybody, to pick you up at the station. 
What would people think? Did you see 
anybody at the station ?” 

“Yes ; May Gilbert and her mother, and 
the Elliots,” replied Helen listlessly. ‘ But 
what did it matter, anyhow? How’s Guy ? 
I hope not in bed yet ?” 

“Yes, he goes at seven. You'd better 
come up, Helen, and get your things off. 
Where’s your luggage ?” 

“T had only one box ; Brian’s groom car- 
ried it into the hall, I think. But don’t 
leave your dinner,and Guy. Tell me where 
to go.” 

“Don’t be absurd; the dinner can wait 
till you are ready to sit down too. As if I 
could sit down quietly and finish mine when 
you are in the house. What room would you 
like, Helen—the regular spare bedroom ?” 

“No; the one I had last winter, if you 
don’t mind. I can see the church from it,” 
said Helen, and her face was very weary. She 
had come to her own people, it is true, but it 
was not home, and her sister’s welcome had 
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a smack of suspicion and inquiry in it which 
she most keenly felt. 

Mrs. Douglas rang the bell, and Shaw 
came bustling back to the room. 

“ Lay acover for Mrs. Woodgate, and take 
the fowls back to cook to keep hot,” she 
said quickly ; “and ask, first, whether Dr. 
Laidlaw will dine too. Come, Helen.” 

The sisters left the room, and Shaw 
opened his plate-box with a mournful and 
sympathetic headshake. Meanwhile Guy 
was on the doorstep with Brian, far enough 
away from the carriage to be able to speak 
frankly. 

“ Now, Brian, what does this mean? The 
poor thing looks like a shadow of herself. 
Has she said anything to you ?” 

“Enough to let me know that no recon- 
ciliation is probable yet,” Brian answered 
sadly, and the two men looked at each other 
for a moment in mournful silence. 

“T say, Brian, what are women made of ? 
You'd have thought, wouldn’t you, that my 
wife’s heart would have overflowed at sight 
of her sister in such a sorry plight ?” 

“You don’t mean to say Mrs. Donglas 
received her coldly ?” said Brian, with flush- 
ing cheek. 

“By Jove, she did; and if I don’t know 
what she means by it before I sleep to-night 
I’m a Dutchman,” said Broadyards, with un- 
mistakable decision. 

“ Please, sir, my mistress bade me ask if 
Doctor Laidlaw would dine too?” said Shaw, 
appearing in the doorway. 

“No, not to-night, thank you,” said Brian 
hastily. “I must go at once; my father 
will think something has happened to me 
already. Good night, Guy. Ill see you to- 
morrow, old chap.” 

“ You will, for I'll need somebody to talk 
to. I’ve gotten the rest of my dinner look- 
ing at Helen’s eyes. Heavens, Brian! to 
think of the misery the best of people have 
to endure in this world is enough to upset 
all a fellow’s ideas of justice, human or 
divine.” 

Brian said nothing, but he thought so too. 


CHAPTER XL.—WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY ? 


“* They were two sisters of one race.” 


DINNER was over; the Laird smoking a 
meditative, but not very comforting pipe, in 
the gun-room ; Helen and her sister in the 
library, where, though it was May, a little 
fire crackled merrily and was not unwelcome, 
for Broadyards stood in fairly high latitudes, 
and often after a rain-storm, even in summer, 
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there was a sharpness in the air which made 
a fire welcome if not imperative. 

“ Now, Helen,” said Mrs. Douglas, knecl- 
ing down on the hearthrug and giving the fire 
a quite unnecessary poke, and then energeti- 
cally brushing up the ash she had scattered 
on the tiles, “I hope you are going to tell 
me everything. You can’t say you have 
treated me very well, can you ?” 

“J didn’t mean to treat you badly, Annic ; 
you might at least believe that,” Helen re- 
plied, leaning back in the huge divan easy- 
chair, which made her slight, thin figure 
look very small-proportioned indeed. 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” said Annie im- 
patiently ; “but it is facts we want to deal 
with, not intentions. How long have you 
been back from that outlandish place where 
Brian went to look for you ?” 

Helen perceived that she was in the grasp 
of the inquisition, and resigned herself to 
her fate. “I returned to London last Fri- 
day,” she replied meekly. 

** And where have you been staying in the 
interval ?” 

“With my friend, Miss Ryder, of whom 
you have heard me speak.” 

“Oh! And where, may I ask, is your 
husband ?” 

“T believe he is at Margate,” Helen re- 
plied, and her face began to redden. 

There was at the moment absolutely not 
a spark of sympathy between the sisters, 
and both felt it. But Mrs. Douglas con- 
ceived that she had been shabbily used, and 
she deemed it her duty, for her family’s 
sake, to be at the bottom of the whole un- 
happy business. Helen, however, was even 
less disposed to be communicative than be- 
fore. She answered every question under 
protest. Yet she was in that sore, suffering 
mood when a word of genuine sympathy 
would have broken her silence and drawn 
everything from her, as witness her emo- 
tion when her brother-in-law welcomed her 
so kindly. 

* At Margate,” repeated Annie medita- 
tively. ‘Then you did not see him ?” 

‘No. I have not seen him since [ left 
Brighton,” Helen replied calmly. 

“And why did you leave Brighton? I 
have never heard the story, of course, though 
Brian has told us something. Do you think 
it a right thing to have given Brian Laidlaw 
the confidence you deny to your own sister ? 
It has hurt me very much, Helen.” 

Helen put out her hand and touched the 
plump pink fingers resting on the arm of her 
chair, a caressing touch such as she might 
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have bestowed on achild. As such, indeed, 
the one sister regarded the younger, and felt 
no desire to talk to her as one woman can 
talk to another of the deep things of life. 
She was absolutely inexperienced, and in her 
ignorance of life arrogant in the extreme. 
Helen felt more and more that between them 
there was a great gulf fixed, though the tie 
of kinship still made a dearer bond than 
common between them. 

“T did not give Brian a spontaneous con- 
fidence, Annie; simply answered his ques- 
tions as I answer yours. Nobody seems to 
understand that I want to hold my tongue 
and to be let alone.” 

It was a passionate, heart-wrung cry, but 
Mrs. Douglas steeled herself against it; 
strong in her righteous belief that Helen 
owed a duty to her and to the family, and 
that her reticence was wrong as well as selfish 
in the extreme. 

“Helen, dear,” she began, in a gentler 
voice, “I don’t want to seem unkind, but 
you must not be so selfish. There is a duty 
one owes to one’s family. We have heard 
one side of the story, and until we hear the 
other, from your lips, how are we to know 
how to act? That you have come back to 
us tells us you do not wish this estrangement 
to continue. I am very sorry for you, but 
I cannot go on any longer in the dark, and 
I won't. I owe it to myself, and to my hus- 
band ; but especially to him.” 

“Guy is not like that, Annie. He is a 
true, dear fellow, and he would not harrow 
up my soul as you are doing now, not for 
the world.” 

“You know nothing about him, my dear,” 
replied Annie calmly. ‘“ Men are all alike ; 
they relegate every disagreeable duty to 
their wives. Guy is just as anxious to be at 
the bottom of it as Iam. Of course, he feels 
the humiliation of the thing even more 
keenly than I.” 

This was a cruel thrust, which caused 
Helen’s pale lips to compress themselves 
rather tightly. 

“T will answer such questions as you may 
put to me, Annie, as I best know how, if I 
am able to endure them,” she said at length. 

“ Really, Helen, you are very trying. I 
don’t want you to go minutely into every- 
thing,” she said, though that was exactly what 
she did want. “I only wish to know what 
Richard did that you felt justified in taking 
such a disastrous step. Surely, that is not 
much to ask.” 

“ Perhaps not. 
asked and I must answer, here it is. 


Well, since you have 
When 


.don’t understand it yet. 


I returned from being here, last spring, we 
went to Brighton, as you know; and a mutual 
friend, a lady, went with us “ 

“What was her name?” queried Annie 
with keen interest, scenting a sensation. 

“T would rather not say,” replied Helen, 
quite coldly. ‘ Accidentally, one afternoon, 
I overheard a conversation between them, in 
which Richard frankly confessed to her that 
our marriage had been a gigantic mistake 
in fact, that he had married me out of grati- 
tude, because of the kindness he had received 
from us—that——” 

“What impertinence !” cried Mrs. Douglas 
indignantly. ‘ But go on.” 

“And that he never could be happy or 
satisfied with me. After that, perhaps, you 
will admit that it was time for me to take 
my departure.” 

“It certainly was abominable to hear that; 
but, pray, what sort of a woman was this. 
that Richard spoke so confidentially to ?— 
she couldn’t be a very respectable person.” 

“We have nothing to do with her. She: 
was and is my friend, Annie, and I prefer 
not to speak of her. That is the whole case. 
Are you satisfied now ?” 

“ Well, things look a little clearer, but I 
Had you had no. 
quarrel with Richard ?—for, of course, men 
often say things when they are angry which 
they do not mean, and which no power on 
earth will make them admit they have said 
afterwards. Now, had I been you, I should 
have walked straight in on them, and asked 
Richard what on earth he meant by such 
audacity, and this unhappy breach might. 
have been prevented.” 








“Yes! But that is just the difference 
between you and me, Annie. I could not. 
do it.” 


“And you were quite friendly with him 
at the time ¢” 

“ We were not in the habit of quarrelling,” 
replied Helen wearily, for this cross-question- 
ing rent her very soul. 

“Tt was certainly abominable to hear such 
a thing, and transcendental impudence of 
him to say it; when everybody knows you 
were oceans too good for him, and when 
nobody wanted you to marry him. Still, 
you might have had it out with him and 
gone on. I hope you think that you have 
punished him enough, and that you will go 
back to him now.” 

Helen never spoke. It was a remark it 
was altogether impossible for her to answer, 

“Did you write to him, then, and tell him 
you had overheard ¢” 
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“T did not.” 

“ And does he understand it to this day ?” 

“T suppose he does.” 

“ Have you had no communication with 
him at all, then ?” 

“Yes; he wrote to me at Reutensee, and 
I replied to his letter.” 

* Did he apologise ?” 

Helen smiled—a wintry, mirthless smile— 
at the awful absurdity of the question. 

“He did. He asked me to return, and I 
refused. I have no more to say to you, 
Annie, so pray don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions.” 

“ Well, I won’t, if I can help it ; but there 
are some things I must say yet, Helen. 
I should not be doing my duty as a Christian 
woman if I didn’t say them. Now, do you 
think you are displaying a Christian spirit 
through this affair ?” 

“T have not thought about it,” replied 
Helen, with a fine indifference. 

‘“‘T suppose not. Of course you are fear- 
fully unhappy ; anybody can see that. You 
look as if you’d die of pure weariness at 
this minute, and for the time being you can’t 
see beyond your own misery. You think me 
very hardhearted, Helen, I know—I see it 
quite plainly in your eyes; but you are my 
only sister, and I love you too dearly to let 
you ruin your life without a word of protest. 
I am on the outside, and I can judge better 
than you. Won't you believe me when I 
say you have punished Richard enough, and 
that, seeing he has written entreating you to 
come baek, you will go back ?” 

She was very much in earnest. She leaned 
both her elbows on her sister’s knees, and 
looked at her imploringly, but Helen’s ex- 
pression never changed. 

“T believe you mean everything for the 
best, Annie, but you are in no position to 
judge. In my present state of mind I would 
sooner jump into the Teviot than do what 
you say. The one step wouldn’t be more 
fatal to me than the other.” 

“Yet you used to be so good, such an 
example to everybody,” said Annie, looking 
very vexed. “The Bible tells us to forgive 
-our enemies, and I am sure dear papa was 
always preaching charity. I wish he were 
here to advise you.” 

“Oh, my God, so do I,” cried Helen, with 
a passion so terrible that Annie started back 
looking genuinely scared. 

“Dear me, Helen ! don’t use such language. 
You are quite, quite changed from what you 
used to be, and I am sure it would have 
broken poor papa’s heart had he lived to see 


it. Well, since you are quite determined in 
your own way, what are you going to do?” 
Helen shook her head in the same listless, 
indifferent way. “Of course we are very 
glad to have you here, but I should like to 
hear what you are going to do with your- 
self.” 

“Couldn’t you let me rest—even one 
night, Annie?” asked Helen. “ One thing I 
promise you, I shall not stay too long at 
Broadyards.” 

“Don’t be absurd. Of course you can 
stay just as long as you like at Broadyards, 
What I want to know is what you propose 
to do ultimately.” 

a will tell you as soon as I know my- 
self. 

“Nobody knows in the dale that you and 
Richard are not quite happy except Brian 
and Madam. I was very angry with Brian for 
telling Madam, and I think he has been too 
officious all through. But he means well, 
and there is no doubt about his devotion to 
you. But of course, Helen, if you stay here 
a long time and nothing is ever heard or 
seen of Richard, what will people say ? and 
what more dreadful than to find oneself or 
one’s relations the gossip of the country- 
side?” 

**T shall leave in time to prevent that con- 
tingency, Annie, never fear,” said Helen, 
with a faintly ironical smile. 

“Then you are quite determined not to 
give Richard a chance to explain or make it 
up,” said Annie, with her tiny, slippered foot 
beating a slightly impatient tattoo on the 
brass fender. ‘ You would not allow me to 
write and ask him down, I suppose; an inter- 
view is always so much better than writing. 
He certainly behaved very rudely to me 
when I saw him in London, but Guy saw 
him again next day, and he was quite 
different, and I should say by now must be 
in a very penitent frame of mind.” 

Helen was made aware for the first time 
that an interview had taken place, but she felt 
too dispirited to inquire any particulars. 

“Tf I thought you would do that, Annie, 
I should leave Broadyards in the morning. 
I have been very patient, dear, because I 
believe you have my interest at heart, but 
can’t you see that this is a matter between 
my husband and me alone ? It is impossible 
for anyone else to judge or to say what we 
should or should not do, and I must decline 
to discuss it any further.” 

Helen spoke gently, but with a decision 
there was no mistaking. 

“Very well; I shall say no more, but, of 
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course, it is very awkward for us in our 
position here, to have awkward questions 
ut.” 

“ Nobody ever asks me questions except 
you,” said Helen calmly. “ If they question 
you again, refer them to me.” 

** Well, to change the subject, is that all 
the luggage you have? Where are all your 
things ?” 

“In the house at Hampstead.” 

Annie nodded. 

“ And there they are to remain, I suppose. 
I have never seen yousoshabby. Such a 
lovely house, too. I had no idea it was so 
large and fine—and to leave it all, oh! I have 
no patience with you.” 

Helen got up all of a sudden. 

“May I go up-stairs and look at Guy, 
Annie? if we talk here any longer we shall 
certainly say things we should regret.” 

Her sister made no reply, and Helen left 
the room. Mrs. Douglas continued her 
ruminations in silence, aiid by the pucker 
in her brows showed that she was seriously 
disturbed. 

The Laird, still wondering what was 
transpiring in the library, had lit a third 
pipe and was trying to read a little when his 
wife came in and plumped herself down on 
a basket: chair. 

“Oh, Guy, I have just been talking very 
seriously to Helen, and I’m out of all pa- 
tience with her. I don’t believe they'll ever 
be reconciled if she goes on like that, and 
just think what people will say.” 

“ Oh, hang people.” 

The Laird threw his pipe on the floor and 
sat round with more energy than his wife 
had seen him display for a long time. 

** Now look here, Annie, I’ve got something 
to say to you, and I mean it. Helen has come 
to us in trouble, and she best knows how 
deep it is, and what is her mind regarding 
it. What we’ve got to do is to be kind to 
her, and if you think you gave her a good 
welcome to-night, I didn’t. It made me so 
ashamed I could have cried.” 

Mrs. Douglas stared. This was capping 
the climax; and it made her altogether 
speechless. 

“You're a great deal too frightened for 
what people will say. What the dickens 
business is it of anybody’s whether Wood- 
gate and Helen pull together or not. It 
isn’t even any business of ours. They aren’t 
babies to be whipped and put to bed if they 
don’t do as we want them. Depend upon 
it, if Helen left Woodgate, she did it with 
her eyes open, and knew what she did it for. 
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She'll go back to him when she thinks fit, 
and we've got no earthly business to meddle 
with it, All we’ve got to do is to be kind 
to her, as I said, and try and make things 
easy for her. I won’t have Helen bullied 
here, Annie, remember that.” 

Thus did Broadyards deliver himself of 
the conviction of his honest, tender soul; 
and under the torrent of his homely elo- 
quence his astonished wife sat absolutely 
dumb. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


* Tuman hearts are harps divinely strung, 
Waiting the power of kindred soul,”’ 

BriAN was very busy. The fitful winds 
and treacherous sun-blinks of May told upon 
children and old people in the dale and on 
the hills, and the popular doctor did not eat 
the bread of idleness. He had talked of 
getting an assistant for a long time, but what 
is the good of an assistant, as his father 
pointed out, whom nobody will see? Not 
that Brian grumbled; he loved his work, 
and there was not a lazy bone in him. He 
was never happier than starting out of a 
morning with a list of visits in his pocket so 
long that he did not know how to overtake 
them ina day. The old man was a trifle 
frailer, but could still relieve his son a little 
in the surgery at the house, and very proud 
he was when he had seen two or three patients 
there, which he calléd a good day’s work. 

The morning after Helen’s arrival, though 
his visiting list was not shorter than usual, 
Brian deliberately made a perfectly unneces- 
sary detour—in fact went to pay a visit 
entirely out of his way. About twelve 
o'clock his trap was driven through the gate 
at Teviothead, which surprised the lodge- 
keeper, Madam now being out of the doctor’s 
hands, Teviothead, the dower-house of the 
Douglases, was less imposing, of course, than 
Broadyards, but was a very homely and pic- 
turesque house, standing, as its name indi- 
cated, at the foot of the hill from which 
arose the river that watered the dale, and 
which flowed through the grounds—a tiny 
limpid stream, gathering supplies from many 
burns as it rippled on its way. There was 
no pollution in the Teviot at its source, and 
many a lusty trout had Brian brought to 
bank from the dusky pools within the de- 
mesne of Teviothead. Like most healthy- 
minded, healthy-bodied dalesmen he was a 
keen sportsman ; but a popular doctor in a 
wide and scattered district has but little 
time for recreation. 

The long avenue to the house skirted the 
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river for some little distance, and as Brian 
watched the sunbeams rippling in the shal- 
lows, and the little eddies made by the 
trout, the soul of the angler was stirred in 
him. 

“T say, Tom, a good basket could be made 
here, early as it is. We'll come up some 
evening after dinner and have a try at it.” 

Tom grinned appreciatively. He adored 
his master, who treated him with a friendly 
familiarity, which, however, never encouraged 
the slightest presuming, and the relations 
between them were of the happiest, most 
ideal kind. Madam kept early hours at 
Teviothead, breakfasting every morning at 
eight and lunching at noon; and the whole 
mechanism of the establishment moved on 
wheels, the vibration of which was never felt. 
She was in the dining-room and caught sight 
of the doctor’s gig as it came whirling round 
the sweep of the avenue before the door. 

“‘There’s the doctor, Katie. Bring another 
plate, and he'll have a plate of soup, honest 
man. He has aye a long round, and question 
when he'll get another meal of meat.” 

Madam had no men-servants in the house, 
having relinquished them with the other 
accessories of her greater estate at Broad- 
yards. But she had clever and capable 
women about her—dainty in their ways as 
she was herself. 

Though quite alone, and in somewhat 
failing health, she never abated a jot of her 
extreme precision and daintiness of attire. 
At twelve o'clock in the day she wore her 
black silk gown, her beautiful lace cap and 
fichu, and the chatelaine which nobody ever 
saw her without. And she was very hand- 
some and stately, like an old portrait stepped 
from its frame into life. 

“Blithe am I to see you, Brian,” she said, 
meeting him heartily at the dining-room 
door. “But I did na send for you,” she 
added, with a twinkle in her eye. “I’m no 
one that'll hae a doctor for ever at my tail, 
unless need be.” 

“Oh, I won’t charge you this visit, Madam. 
It isn’t professional ; though I suppose I may 
ask how you are, now I have come. 

“Oh, I’m fine. Do you see anything by- 
ordinar: y about me? Katie, see that the 
doctor’s groom has some kale, and you need 
na come in or I ring.’ 

Katie withdrew, ‘and Brian threw his rid- 
ing gloves on Madam’s shiny damask, and 
laid his hat above them. 

“Mrs. Woodgate has come to Broady eter 
Madam. She came last night.” 

“Eh, no! and is the man wi’ her?” 
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“Oh, no; there seems to be no settlement 
so far as that is concerned.” 

“Dear me!” Madam began to tremble. The 
thing touched her nearly, for Helen was dear 
to her as if she had been her own daughter. 
“Dear me! Mrs. Guy never let on to me on 
Sabbath at the kirk that she was expected.” 

“Nor was she. I was at Branksome yes- 
terday afternoon, and happened to drive by 
the station as the London train came in. I 
sent Tom up for a parcel, and he brought 
back word that Mrs. Woodgate was on the 
platform. And she was there, sure enough. 
I drove her up to Broadyards.” 

“And how does she look, dear lamb? Tell 
me a’ thing, Brian. It was kind of you to 
come.” 

*‘T am afraid I had a selfish reason, and I 
don’t know that I have any business to state 
it. But, upon my word, I can’t help it, 
Madam. ‘This thing has cut me up so 
awfully. Helen did not appear to be very 
sure about her welcome at Broadyards ; and 
after she went in, Guy came out and told me 
Mrs. Douglas had received her but coldly.” 

Madam’s delicate face flushed, and her 
sweet, strong mouth took its sternest line. 

“She’s a silly thing—a silly, empty thing; 
that canna see ower her own doorstane,” she 
said, with a passion most unusual. “ And 
she thinks a deal more o’ what folk will say 
about it than of the trouble it is to Helen. 
But tell me about Helen, Brian; how does 
she look ?” 

“But poorly ; not nearly so well as when 
I saw her at Reutensee. She looks just as a 
woman might be expected to look who has 
come through dire trouble—worn out.” 

One bright tear started in Madam’s eye 
and rolled down the pink of her cheek. 

“Tt’s a sore thing, Brian; a sore, sore 
thing, and I wish we understood it better 
than we do. But of this I am assured, Helen 
Lockhart is not one to lichtlie a marriage 
vow for naught. Nor has she taen this step 
as a silly lassie might for spite or pure way- 
wardness.” 

“Perhaps not, but there is a danger in a 
nature like hers, Madam, which I think you 
will admit ; there is too much indwelling on 
self, until a certain degree of morbidness is 
bound to arise. If anybody can get at the 
bottom of it, and put it on the best possible 
basis, it is you, Madam, because you are 
sympathetic as well as strong. I wish you'd 
try.” 

“Madam turned away and busied herself at 
the table for a moment in silence. 

“Here, eat this soup, Brian, while I think 
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what is to be done. Do you think I should 
go over to Broadyards ?” 

“ Not to-day ; perhaps you had better wait 
till they send word. I really had no busi- 
ness to carry the news to you, Madam, but I 
just couldn’t help it.” 

“ Oh, there’s nothing wrong in that, Brian, 
though Mrs. Guy is queer. I was to go to 
lunch on Wednesday—that’s the morn. [I'll 
bide till then unless they send me a message 
to-day, an’ they need na ken who told me, 
Brian. I dinna doubt it’s the clash o’ the 
dale by now.” 

“That will do very well,” said Brian, in a 
well-pleased voice. 

“And if there be na room for Helen in 
Broadyards, big though it be, there’s room 
here, Brian; an’ blithe would I be to see 
her.” 

“Tt would do her more good than any- 
thing. If I had to prescribe for her, Madam, 
I'd advise a higher latitude, and say Broad- 
yards lies too low on the river.” 

“ Doctors’ lees,” said Madam, with a smile. 
“So there’s no betterment. Did Helen 
speak at all about her man to you ?” 

“She said no reconciliation was possible 
meanwhile, that was all.” 

“ Ah, weel, we canna meddle too much wi’ 
married folk ; it’s but a thankless job. But 
if she doesna go back to him what’s to 
become o’ her? tell me that. She’s no one 
o’ the wild women that cry for emancipation 
an’ a’ that. Hame is Helen’s bit, an’ aye 
was. Bereft o’ that, what think ye is left to 
the bairn? Why, just naething at a’, an’ 
she'll dwine awa’ like a rose that has a worm 
at its heart, an’ withers in its bloom.” 

“You never said a truer word than that, 
Madam,” said Brian, as he rose to his feet. 
“Tf you should get Helen’s confidence, try 
and make it up between them. It is the 
only way, and she loved him dearly once, 
whatever she may feel for him now.” 

“Tl see what I can do. How’s your 
father, honest man? I saw him in the kirk 
on Sabbath; his face minds one on nothing 
but a psalm of praise. What a gran’ auld- 
age has the man that is mindfu’ o’ his Maker. 
There’s nae regrets in yon face, Brian ; it’s 
like the sky when the hairst moon is up, 
after a long working day.” 

“Tl tell. him what you say, Madam. 
Sometimes he says he is but a cumberer of 
the ground.” 

‘“‘That’s when he’s eaten too much. Tell 
him from me then that he preaches a sermon 
to me ilka Sabbath Day, that does me mair 
guid than anything I have heard in the kirk 
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o Broadrule since our minister gaed awa’, 
she said, nodding all the way out to the 
doorsteps, where she bade him good-bye, but 
stood still to watch the fine young fellow 
vault into the gig; and in her old heart 
there arose many vain regrets. 

So moved was she by Brian’s news that 
she was very fain to order her own carriage 
to Broadyards at once, but she put the curb 
on her impatience. She was rewarded about 
four o’clock in the afternoon by the vision of 
her own son on horseback coming up the 
avenue, a welcome sign at all times, but espe- 
cially to-day, when she was so full of anxiety 
to hear all about Helen. 

‘*T saw Brian, mother, and he told me he 
had been here,” was his greeting. ‘“ This is 
a bad business about Helen. When are you 
coming over to see her %” 

“T was coming the morn.” 

“You'd better come the night, I think. 
Things are not as they should be between 
her and Annie, and I’ve even had words with 
my wife about it.” 

“ But can I do any good, Guy, my man ? 
That’s what I want to ken.” 

“Yes; it’s mothering Helen wants, not 
badgering. No man ever had a better wife 
than I’ve got, mother, but she’s put up her 
back at her own sister in a way I cannot 
understand, and I’m not fit to bide it. Wo- 
men are very queer creatures. I can’t make 
them out.” ; 

“Well, it’s but four o'clock. I can come 
and go before the darkenin’, and I'll bring 
Helen back wi’ me if she'll come.” 

“ Oh, she'll come fast enough! but I ques- 
tion if Annie’ll let her. But the chance is 
this, mother ; Annie has to be at Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s at some drawing-room meeting at six 
to-night. Suppose you just take her away 
without letting on.” 

The old lady silently laughed, rather en- 
joying the idea of stealing a march on 
her daughter-in-law, especially if aided and 
abetted therein by her son. 

“Well, T’ll come, and we'll see. Katie 
Forbes, bid John get out the brougham as 
quick as he can, to take me to Broadyards. 
Here’s a cup of tea, Guy, while he gets ready.” 

They talked of Helen as they ate and drank, 
but Guy could not tell any more than Brian, 
hardly as much. It was about half-past five 
when they reached Broadyards and the pony- 
carriage was at the door to drive the young 
mistress to Traquair, She came down-stairs 
buttoning her gloves, and when she saw the 
Teviothead carriage bit her lips in vexation, 
though Guy had told her he had gone up te 
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see his mother and tell her Helen had come. 
Young Mrs. Douglas had been rather subdued 
all day after her husband’s unwonted sharp 
speaking, but the atmosphere had not been 
very sunshiny, and Helen had occupied her- 
self the whole day with little Guy out in the 
grounds. When Annie saw the carriage she 
ran half way up-stairs again, and called to 
her sister, 

“Helen, Helen, come down ; here’s Madam 
come to see you.” Then she went out in a 
very dignified manner to greet her mother- 
in-law. 

“How do you do, Granny? Didn’t Guy 
tell you I was trysted to Mrs. Gilbert’s at 
six oclock? I’m sure he need not have for- 
gotten so soon.” 

“Oh, he told me, my dear,—but it’s Helen 
I’ve come to see. Where is she ?” 

“Up-stairs; but I’ve told her—there she 
is on the landing, but not very blithe company 
for anybody, Granny ; more’s the pity.” 

Madam alighted quickly from her carriage, 
and stepped within the house; and when 
Helen saw her she gave a strange cry, and 
the stony calm of her face broke, and a great 
trembling shook her. Ay, it was mothering 
she needed, as Guy had said ; and when An- 
nie saw how she crept into Madam’s arms, 
and the expression on Madam’s face when 
she so enfolded her, she got very quietly and 
soberly into the pheaton and drove away, 
feeling that there were a great many things, 
clever as she was, she did not understand. 
And when she returned to find that Madam 
had taken Helen away, she did not seem sur- 
prised, and never said a word. Also she was 
more gentle of speech and manner to her 
husband than she had been all day. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
* O vanished hope that. withered in its bloom!” 


At Teviothead Helen seemed at peace, 
There was a restfvlness in the house, a dig- 
nity and repose indescribably soothing to a 
troubled spirit. Nobody was ever in a hurry, 
everything moved in its placid, undisturbed 
way, and, above all, nobody asked any ques- 
tions. Helen was so sick of being questioned 
that she felt profoundly grateful to find her- 
self in an atmosphere not interrogatory. 
Madam had the wisdom of experience, the 
tact of a fine and delicate nature; she saw 
that what Helen wanted most of all was abso- 
lute rest, physical and mental. It was quite 
evident that the body was not less weary 
than the soul. Watching her closely with 
the solicitude of love, Madam observed cer- 
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tain signs which disturbed her not a little. 
Helen’s appetite was fitful and capricious, 
and she was easily tired, neither did she 
sleep well; Madam often heard her moving 
in her room in the silent watches, and the 
old lady would herself lie awake till morning 
pondering what was to be done: that this 
sort of thing should go on was, of course, 
impossible. But it was not easy to break 
down the wall of Helen’s absolute reserve. 
She was painfully sensitive, too; and would 
scarcely go without the grounds of Teviothead. 
When Madam insisted that she should go for 
a drive she had to choose those by-roads where 
they were not likely to encounter anybody ; 
and so a week passed away. One afternoon 
Madam had gone to Hallkirk, and Helen was 
alone in the house. 

Katie Forbes, who thought many things 
and said nothing, and was therefore a treasure 
in the house, had brought tea to her in the 
drawing-room, and was waiting upon her 
in her gentle, kindly, unobtrusive fashion, 
when a visitor arrived at the house in the 
shape of Mrs. Gilbert of Traquair, and she 
asked for Mrs. Woodgate. The door was 
opened by the under housemaid, who, thinking 
nothing, immediately showed the lady into the 
drawing-room. Katie Forbes reddened at 
sight of her, and blamed herself for not being 
on the alert to hear the knocker, but could do 
nothing but retire at once. And what could 
Helen do, having known Mrs. Gilbert nearly 
all her days, but get up and try to receive 
her with a perfect nonchalance ? But it was 
a great effort, which made her greeting con- 
strained even to coldness. 

“Madam is not at home, Mrs. Gilbert,” 
she said, a little confusedly, for the keen 
eyes of the visitor were upon her face taking 
in every detail. 

“Oh, never mind, I was driving in the 
Broadrule road, and I saw the Teviothead 
carriage go by, and when I saw Madam in it 
alone, I just said to myself, ‘Ill go up and 
have a little talk with Mrs. Woodgate for old 
times’ sake,’ and here I am.” 

She said all this with the utmost compla- 
cency, and sat down opposite to Helen, her 
silk skirts making a great rustling, and her 
whole appearance suggestive of inward satis- 
faction. 

She was the wife of one of the rich Hall- 
kirk manufacturers, a well-meaning, kindly- 
disposed body, but eaten up with an unwhole- 
some curiosity regarding her neighbours and 
their affairs. She was not a lady, but there 
was nothing offensively vulgar about her, 
except when she wanted to be at the bottom 
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A LOST IDEAL 


of some dale gossip, and that was her mood 
and intention to-day. The Gilberts lived in 


great style in the old mansion-house of 


Traquair, on the left bank of the Teviot, one 
of the seats of an impoverished Border family, 
and were potentates in the dale. There was 
a very nice family of sons and daughters with 
whom the Manse girls had been intimate in 
the old days. But Mrs. Gilbert, with her 
insatiable prying into private matters, had 
been ever the béte nor of the minister of 
Broadrule, the only woman who ever tempted 
him to forget his usual courtesy. 

“Mrs. Guy was at our house the other 
night at the Zenana meeting, and she was 
very short with me when I asked after you,” 
said Mrs. Gilbert, with an aggrieved note in 
her voice. “And she never said you had 
gone up to Teviothead. Do you know if I 
have done anything to offend Mrs. Douglas, 
Helen? the girls and I have been puzzling 
over it all the week.” 

“JT am sure you haven't, Mrs. Gilbert,” 
Helen replied quickly. ‘“ How are you all 
at Traquair. Florence will be quite a big 
girl now.” 

“ Not so very big; it is not two years yet 
since you left the dale, Mrs. Woodgate ; and 
how is your husband, and when do you 
expect him down ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Helen was no match for the gossip-monger. 
She could refuse to answer questions, but 
she could not parry them. 

“You don’t know! How odd. Well, I 
suppose he is very busy ; and are you going 
to make a stay for some time ?” 

“Yes, I think so—that is, I don’t know. 
Qh, thank you, Katie, just stay here and 
wait,” she said, turning with evident relief 
as Katie Forbes came in with a cup for 
Mrs. Gilbert. She knew very well that so 
long as the servant remained in the room 
Mrs. Gilbert could not come to very close 
quarters ; and, I think, Katie understood, for 
she remained till the last possible moment, 


-until there was no shadow of excuse for her 


to linger any longer. Then she took away 
the tray, and Mrs Gilbert returned to the 
attack. She called her curiosity a kindly 
interest in the girl she had known so long, 
and had no qualms of conscience, though she 
might have been warned by a certain look in 
Helen’s eyes—the look of a hunted animal 
at bay. So she blundered on. 

“You don’t look very well, I am sorry. 
Quite changed from what you were in the 
old days. Mary thought so too that day we 
saw you at the station. I-suppose it’s the 
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fogs in London. 
whole ?” 

Helen was in absolute torture, and did 
not know what to say. She therefore said 
nothing at all ; and Mrs. Gilbert kept looking 
at her, drawing her own conclusions from 
the fitful colour wavering in her cheek and 
the general nervousness of her demeanour. 

*‘T daresay it’ll do you ever so much good 
to be in the dale, though why you should 

refer Teviothead to Broadyards I can’t think. 

elen, excuse me, but I’m a very old friend. 
I knew your mother before you were born, 
and, of course, I’m interested in you. Is 
there anything wrong? Of course there are 
all sorts of stories going. Do tell me, so 
that I may be able to put my foot down.” 

“What kind of stories, Mrs. Gilbert ?” 
asked Helen calmly, though her colour came 
and went more fitfully than before. “ Pray, 
tell me what they are saying ?” 

“Well, my dear, it is not pleasant for me 
to repeat what is being said,” replied Mrs. 
Gilbert. ‘But it is certainly believed that 
you are not altogether happy with Mr. 
Woodgate, and some even go to the length 
of saying that you are separated from him. 
I hope you will give me authority to contra- 
dict it.” 

“It is quite true,” replied Helen. 
you may allow them to talk.” 

Mrs. Gilbert looked petrified, and sat for 
a full minute quite silent. Then she leaned 
forward eagerly, and with an expression of 
genuine concern in her face. She was cer- 
tainly kind-hearted, and sincerely deplored 
the calamity she had not believed. 

“Oh, my dear, this is very dreadful. 
What was it all about? You know none 
of us approved your marriage with Mr. Wood- 
gate, though we never expected it would 
come to this.” 

Helen never spoke. 

“Surely you don’t mean that it is a separa- 
tion for life?” said Mrs. Gilbert mercilessly. 
‘‘Mr. Woodgate was never much of a fa- 
vourite in the dale, but we never thought he 
was a bad man.” 

“He is not a bad man,” said Helen, in 
a very low, clear voice; and she rose as she 
spoke. “I wish you would go away, Mrs. 
Gilbert: you have no right to question me 
as you have done ; and now you have learned 
what you came to learn, perhaps you will be 
so kind as to go away.” 

Mrs. Gilbert was not a particularly sensi- 
tive person, but it was impossible to ignore 
such a request. She had no alternative but 
to rise also. ; 


How do you like it on the 
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“ Well, I’m sure, I didn’t mean any harm, 
Mrs. Woodgate ; and I’m your true friend, 
whether you believe it or not,” she said 
forcibly. “If I’ve given offence, I’m sure 
I'm heartily sorry ; but you might believe it 
wasn’t meant.” 

“T have taken no offence,” said Helen 
drearily. ‘And I believe you feel kindly 
towards me; but there are some things one 
can’t discuss, even with friends.” 

“JT won't speak of it, I do assure you, 
Helen,” said the good woman, secretly 
touched and anxious to atone for the hurt 
she had too evidently inflicted. “ And per- 
haps it'll all come right. I’m sure, from the 
bottom of my heart, I pray it will; so keep 
your heart up, my dear, and good-bye.” 

Her going was more graceful than her 
coming, and she kept her word, lover of 
gossip though she was; she did not even 
mention to her own husband that she had 
been at Teviothead, nor a word of what had 
passed. And more, she took it upon her- 
self to reprove several who seemed inclined 
to spread the report about the separation 
of the Woodgates; and so did something 
towards allaying the tide of gossip rolling 
through the dale. ‘The intensity of Helen’s 
look, the extreme bitterness of her words, 
had left an indelible impression on the 
woman’s soul; and she truly felt that such 
a sorrow was too sacred to be bandied from 
mouth to mouth like other minor affairs 
that occupy the busybodies of a country 
side. 

It was six o'clock when Madam returned 
to Teviothead, and when Katie Forbes told 
her Mrs. Gilbert had been there, great was 
her wrath. She knew the woman well, and 
feared the consequences. 

“Well, my dear; you've had company, 
Katie tells me. And what did my lady 
Gilbert want here ? news, I suppose ; is that 
it, dearie ?” 

“She got what she wanted, Madam,” 
replied Helen, with a faint smile; “and I 
fear I was not so civil as I ought to have 
been to a guest in Teviothead.” 

“A guest in Teviothead, indeed,” said 
Madam, in lofty scorn. ‘“She’s nae guest o’ 
mine, certy. 1 only wish I’d been here, not 
a foot would the woman have set up this 
stair. She has vexed ye sair, my lamb; 
but never you mind, her clash is but the sough 
o’ the wind, over a dry stane dyke leaves nae 
mark behind ; never heed her.” 

“She made me think, though, Madam,” 
said Helen, looking out of the window with 
a far-off expression. ‘TI cannot stay here for 
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ever, and what am I todo? Can’t you tell 
me what I am to do?” 

Madam gulped down a lump in her throat, 
and threw back her bonnet strings. 

“‘ Helen, I hae never said man till ye since 
ye came, an’ wadna hadna ye spoken. It’s 
but little I ken ; maybe some day, when ye 
are able, ye'll tell me the story, and then 
we'll tak’ counsel thegither; ye are young 
an’ I am auld, an’ auld een whiles see clearer 
than the young; and get blinks o’ licht 
through the clouds, that mak’ the way plain. 
D’ye understand me, my lamb ?” 

Helen slid to her knees at the old lady’s 
feet, and laid her head in her lap. She was 
very weary, and the strength in that sweet, 
kindly face was goodtoher. And bit by bit, 
with her face so hidden, the story came out, 
the sad history of disillusionment, of heart- 
ache, of bitter striving with influences that 
bound her soul to earth. Nothing was hid. 
For the first time, Helen Woodgate laid bare 
her soul to another, emptying its secret 
recesses, laying her load at the feet of a 
loving motherly woman, whose face grew 
grave and grey and solemn, with the vast 
tender pity of hersoul. She saw in that 
pitiful revealing what was sadder to her than 
all the mere shattering of a girlish ideal, 
the gradual undermining of a faith in human 
goodness, and in the justice of Eternal 
Heaven. The anguish of human loss had 
weakened her faith and driven her from the 
Divine. Thinking of the dark ways that 
tortured soul had groped alone, Madam’s 
heart grew dark within her, and she uplifted 
it in passionate prayer, which, when Helen 
ceased, found a voice. 

* Helen, my bairn, this is beyond all human 
aid,” she said, in a voice vibrating with 
tenderness. “Listen while I speir for other 
help. David cried to the Lord from the 
depths, and He heard him. Shall He be less 
merciful to poor, lone, and stricken women 
this day ?” 

And she prayed with an awful and solemn 
earnestness, which fell upon Helen’s rent 
soul, long estranged from communion with 
Heaven, like some singular and precious 
balm. 

“We will speak nae mair this nicht, 
my dear lamb; we hae cast the burden 
on the Lord, now we. wait patiently for 
Him.” 

She passed her arm round Helen and 
raised her from her knees, looking into ha 
face with those eyes made tender by a 
mother’s love. And she was struck by the 
sharp, thin outline of Helen’s face, and a 
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strange, sad fear went chilly to her heart. 
She said never a word of it to Helen that 
day, however, though on the next she did 
not forbear to question. And the next time 
she met Brian she looked at him with an 
awful pathos in her eyes. 

“ Brian,” she said, and her voice shook ; 
“maybe I do wrong to tell ye, but tell 
somebody I must, and ye are a doctor as 
well as a trusty friend. There’s something 
far amiss wi’ Helen. Can ye guess what ?” 

Brian shook his head. 

“Does she look worse than usual? and 
what in Heaven’s name is to be the end of it, 


Madam? Can nothing on earth be done to 
bring the two together again ?” 

“ We can dae naething,” she said, and her 
tears fell. ‘‘ But the Lord has His ain ways 
of workin’, an’ He has lifted the thing clean 
out of our hands, yours or mine, or any- 
body’s.” 

“ How?” inquired Brian, mystified and 
even awed by her words. 

“ Ye havna guessed then? stoop down an’ 
I'll whisper ye, my lad. In six months’ time 
Helen will hae a bairn at her breast, an’ if 
that dinna mak’ peace, then peace is not to 
be made atween the two this side the grave.” 


<-> - e—< 


IS DEATH PAINFUL? 
By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 





Q|ANY people, through fear 
of death, are all their 
lives subject to bondage. 
The questions — How 
shall we die? When 
shall we die ? and Where 
shall we die? are con- 
tinually worrying them. 
Indeed, there have been several suicides caused 
by this haunting terror of death. The thought 
of it made their lives insupportable, and they 
killed themselves in order to know the worst. 
And yet it is quite possible that in respect to 
the physical sensation of dying we resemble 
Don Quixote, when he hung by his wrist from 
the stable window and imagined that a tre- 
mendous abyss yawned beneath his feet ; 
Fate, in the character of Maritornes, cuts 
the thong with lightsome laughter, and the 
gallant gentleman falls—four inches ! 

When Louis XIV. lay dying—‘ Why 
weep you ?” he asked those who surrounded 
his death-bed. “Did you think I should 
live for ever?” Then, after a pause, “I 
thought dying had been harder.” Dr. 
Hunter was another who was agreeably sur- 
prised by his experience of dying. His last 
words were, “If I had strength to hold a 
pen, I would write down how easy and 
pleasant a thing it is to die.” A charming 
actress who had been twice almost drowned, 
told a friend that dying was the nicest 
sensation that she knew. The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as his “agony” befell, 
quietly remarked, “It is really nothing 
much after all.” 

Hundreds of other last, or nearly last, 














sayings of dying persons might be cited to 
prove the truth of Pliny’s remark that the 
departure of the soul frequently takes place 
without pain, and sometimes even with 
pleasure. If the dead could come to life 
again they would all, or nearly all, we have 
no doubt, tell us that Walt Whitman only 
spoke the truth when he said that— 

‘* Whatever happens to anybody it will be turned to beautiful 


results, 
And nothing can happen more beautiful than death.” 


And again— 


** All goes outward and onward, nothing collapses! 
And to die is different to what anybody supposed—and 
luckier!” 


“Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.” 
The first experience—at least, in the case of 
death by old age—is as natural as the 
second ; why should we think that it must 
necessarily be more painful? Certainly, if 
some men died and others did not, death 
might be considered an enemy ; but being 
universal it cannot be. 
“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there ”— 
he who hath done this can hardly fail to see 
evidence that in the case of the majority of 
people (most dead persons, even those who 
perish by violence, as, for instance, in battle, 
have this expression of rest and peace) death 
is not painful, or, at least, not as painful as 
it is generally supposed to be. Perhaps, as 
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there is said to be a sort of numbness which 
takes hold of an animal (Livingstone felt it 
when in the grip of a lion) falling into the 
clutches of a beast of prey, so, by the 
arrangement of a merciful providence, the 
swoop of the last enemy may have a narcotic 
effect upon its victim. I am, myself, much 
of the opinion of the ancient thinker who 
said that “death, of all estimated evils, is 
the only one whose presence never incom- 
moded anybody, and which only causes con- 
cern during its absence.” 

A man said to Socrates, ‘The Athenians 
have condemned you to death.” ‘And 
nature,” he replied, “has condemned them.” 
We do not think that death should be looked 
upon as the condemnation of nature, but 
rather as its happy release. This was the 
light in which Columbus viewed it. When he 
was old and chained in prison, it was a relief 
to him to think that soon he would “sail 
forth on one last voyage.” Though more 
happy in her life than the great discoverer, 
the famous mathematician, Mrs. Somerville, 
could thus speak of the same voyage: “The 
Blue Peter has long been flying at my fore- 
mast, and now that I am in my ninety- 
second year I must soon expect the signal 
for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, but it 
does not disturb my tranquillity. I trust in 
the infinite mercy of my Almighty Creator.” 

By the ancient Greeks, death was con- 
sidered simply as a destroyer. To them it 
was the last and most bitter of foes. 
Achilles in Hades says to Odysseus—“ Nay, 
speak not comfortably to me of death. Rather 
would I live upon the earth the hireling of 
another, than bear sway over all the dead 
that are no more.” The Christian is saved 
from this “inward horror of falling into 
naught.” To himdeath is not the king of 
terrors, but the tender consoler ; not the end 
of life, but the beginning of a higher and 
nobler state. And surely to an over-wrought 
and weary age this conception is very 
soothing— 


“ Sleep after toyle, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, doth greatly please.” 


“I look upon death,” says Franklin, “to be 
as necessary to our constitution as sleep. 
We shall rise refreshed in the morning.” 

“ Death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then.” It is a friend and not an enemy, 
coming, as it does, from the love that loves 
on to the endless end. One by one God 
calls those bound to us by natural and 
endearing ties into His silence ; He. prepares 
a home and kindred for us yonder, while 
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baring life for us here; and thus, in His 
tenderness, He delivers us from the fear of 
death. For many, when the “last enemy ” 
comes to shake his insolent spear in their 
face, Agag’s question is their answer :— 
“Surely the bitterness of death is passed.” 

“When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.” When Bun- 
yan in his immortal allegory draws a picture 
full of pathos and dignity, of Christian and 
Hopeful wading through deep waters to 
the Celestial City, he puts these words into 
Hopeful’s lips to soothe the tremors of his 
friend. Every day thousands of God’s true 
servants are sustained in their last earthly 
experlence by being able to realise this 
Presence. 

When death is bitter it is so, as a general 
rule, far more by reason of anxiety and 
remorse than from physical causes. A man, 
for instance, can scarcely die easily if he is 
leaving a widow and family for whom pro- 
vision has not been made. The medical 
man who attended Oliver Goldsmith in: his 
last hour asked him if there was anything 
on his mind, as he could not account for his 
temperature being so high. The poet ad- 
mitted that there was. Debt was upon his 
mind. To some it is riches and not poverty 
that render death painful. When Garrick 
showed to Dr. Johnson his palatial residence, 
the latter said: “Ah David, these are the 
things that make death terrible.” Yet, even 
in a palace, life may be well led, and I have 
known rich men who had learned to sit 
loose to the things of earth and to be quite 
ready to give them up. A clever medical 
man once said to me, “You parsons do 
much harm by making people afraid to die. 
You should rather teach them to look upon 
death as their best friend.” Of course I 
told him that it is not clergymen but their 
own consciences that make people afraid to 
die, and that it is our business to point to 
Him “who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.” 

* Think not I dread to see my spirit fly 
Through the dark gates of fell mortality ; 
Death has no terrors where the life is true; 
Tis living ill that makes us fear to die.” 
*?Tis living ill,” and not parsons, that makes 
people fear to die. 

A minister in a remote part of Scotland 
was once Visiting the death-bed of an aged 
member of his congregation. ‘“ Well, my 
friend,” said the minister, “how do you feel 
yourself to-day?” ‘Very weel, sir,” was 
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the calm and solemn answer. “Very weel, 
but just a wee bit confused with the flittin’.” 
If even a good man is in this way confused 
with the flittin’, how can those who in youth 
and health and strength have never given a 
thought to that part of life’s business which 
consists in preparing to leave it—how can 
they expect to be calm and collected on their 
death-beds, and to have peace at the last ? 

John Wesley was once asked by a lady: 
“Suppose you knew that you were to die 
at twelve o'clock to-morrow night, how 
would you spend the intervening time?” 
“How, madam ?” he replied ; “why, just as 
Iintend to spend it now. I should preach 
this night at Gloucester, and again at five 
to-morrow morning. After that I should 
ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the afternoon, 
and meet the societies in the evening. I 
should then repair to friend Martin’s house, 
who expects to entertain me, converse and 
pray with the family as usual, retire to my 
bed at ten o'clock, commend myself to my 
heavenly Father, lie down to rest, and wake 
up in glory.” The way to have peace at 
the last is long before to take Jesus as our 
individual Saviour, and try to serve Him, 
not in some extraordinary way, but in our 
ordinary every-day life. 

The mother of the poet Goethe, who was 
a strong-minded and humorous woman, hap- 
pened to receive an invitation to a party 
when on her death-bed from some one who 
did not know that she was ill. She thus 
replied to it: “Madame Goethe is sorry 
that she cannot accept your invitation, as 
she is engaged dying.” It is not only when 
we come to our death-beds that we are 
engaged dying. It is a physiological fact 
that death borders upon our birth, and that 
our cradle stands in the grave. 


“From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot.” 


In this sense we all “die daily,” whether we 
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like it or not. Well for those who can use 
these words in the higher sense in which St. 
Paul used them—who can feel that they 
are ready to «lie every day they live. This 
was the aim of the Christian soldier, Have- 
lock, who said, “For more than forty years 
I have so ruled my life that when death 
came I might face it without fear.” Let 
us think for a moment of the view which 
He who is the Example of a godly life, and 
therefore of a godly death, took of depart- 
ing from this world. One of the seven 
last sayings of Jesus from the cross was: 
“Father, into Thy hands I'commend my 
Spirit.” It is the free, spontaneous, un- 
hesitating surrender of One who did not 
look upon death as an irresistible necessity, 
but as something that comes from a Father’s 
love. 

This was the feeling which enabled the 
American, General Stonewall Jackson, to 
die as he did. When told that he had only 
about two hours to live, he answered: 
“Very good; it is all right. Order A. P. 
Hill to prepare for action. Pass the in- 
fantry to the front rapidly. Tell Major 
Hawks Presently a smile of ineffable 
sweetness spread itself over his pale face, 
and he said quietly and with an expression 
of relief: “Let us cross over the river and 
rest under the shade of the trees.” And 
then, without pain or the least struggle, his 
spirit passed away. We should all be able 
to pass over the dark river of death bravely 
if we hoped and trusted as truly as did 
this Christian soldier, to rest under the Tree 
of Life upon the other side. 
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* So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the Silent Halls of Death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 























‘The Entrance Hall to the Deanery. 


THE DEAN OF 


fH HE German words Gedenke zu leben, 

“Think of living,” faced me as I sat 
in the Dean of Ely’s study, where we had 
settled down for a talk after luncheon. They 
were carved in oak upon the overmantel. I 
did not know until afterwards that they had 
been carved by the Dean himself, but I felt 
sure that they had some special significance, 
and therefore determined to inquire further 
about them presently. 

I was, however, desirous, in the first in- 
stance, of learning what had originally 
aroused Dean Stubbs’s sympathies on behalf 
of the labouring classes, and prompted him 
to his enthusiastic study of social questions. 
Knowing that his clerical life had been com- 
menced among the busy artisans of Sheffield, 
it seemed natural to suppose that what he 
had there seen and experienced had awakened 
his interest in these matters and determined 
his career. 

“No,” he replied, “the beginning of my 
_ interest dates much further back than that. 
Chiefly, I think, I must trace it to the re- 
markable influence of Frederick Denison 
Maurice in my undergraduate days at Cam- 
bridge. It would be impossible for me to 
tell you how much I owe to him, or to ex- 
aggerate in describing the fascination. of his 
personality and the wonderful power which 
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he exercised over those who came under his 
teaching. I shall never forget the first time 
I saw and heard him. I had been brought 
up to think him an arch-heretic. My father 
was an Evangelical of the old school, naturally 
horrified at Maurice’s heterodoxy. When I 
went to Cambridge he had just been appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and being 
curious to see the man of whom I had heard 
so much, I attended his Inaugural Lecture on 
Social Morality. I had certainly no predis- 
position in his favour, but rather the reverse, 
and did not expect to be interested. No 
sooner, however, did I see him and hear him 
begin to speak than I felt I was under the spell 
of a personal influence which I could not resist. 
There was ”—and here I aid my memory of 
what the Dean said to me at the time by 
what he has written—“ such a mingled sim- 
plicity and depth of feeling in all he said, 
such an union of sweetness and severity, so 
deep a humility and so lofty a conviction, so 
passionate an irony, and so pathetic a faith, 
that his voice seemed more like the instru- 
ment of a message from the invisible world 
than anything I had ever heard before.” 
Needless to say that after this the young 
undergraduate attended the remaining lec- 
tures of the course. In one of these Maurice 
quoted a saying from Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
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Meister.” As he closed his book he looked 
up suddenly, his eyes burning with the light 
of inspiration and with a voice trembling with 
emotion, said, returning upon the quoted 
sentence :—“ Young men! earnestness alone 
makes life eternity.” ‘The effect,” said Dean 
Stubbs, “was indescribable. The words 
burned themselves into my soul and became 
one of the watchwords of my life, along with 
another sentence, ‘Gedenke zu leben,’ which 
you will remember was engraven on a scroll 
over the tomb of the founder of the ‘ Hall of the 
Past,’ where 
Wilhelm _ re- 
dived, as a 
message from 
the dead, the 
saying quoted 
by Maurice. 
There it is,” 
said the Dean, 
pointing to 
the over- 
mantel. “I 
carved it my- 
self.” 
“THINK OF 
LIVING.” 
“« Karnestness 
alone makes 
life eternity.” 
Those two 
sentences ex- 
plain a great 
deal in the 
career of the 
Dean of Ely. 
But Dean 
Stubbs owes 
something 
also to the 
past. His an- 
cestry is a 
remarkable 
one. He is 
descended 
from the same 
Yorkshire yeoman stock as the present Bishop 
of Oxford, whose kinsman he is; and up to the 
close of last century the Stubbs family had 
possessed the same farm since the time of King 
John, This was in “Knaresborough Forest, 
near Harrogate. Amongst other notabilities 
who ‘came from the same Yorkshire home- 
stead was Thomas Stubbs, the Dominican 
monk and chronicler of the Cathedral of York. 
Another, still better known, was “ Philip 
Stubbes,” author of the famous ‘‘ Anatomie 
of Abuses,” in 1575; and‘a third’ was the 
XX III—47 
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stern, dauhtless “Puritan Stubbs,” who wrote 
the “Discovery of Gaping Gulph,” and who, 
when his hand was cut off as a penalty for 
the publication of his outspoken pamphlet, 
waved his hat with the other hand and cried, 
“God save Queen Elizabeth !” 

With such blood in his veins Dean Stubbs 
was born in Liverpool, September 3rd, 1845. 
His father, like so many of his yeoman fore- 
bears, was a man of strong religious convic- 
tions, with much of the Puritan in his constitu- 
tion. His mother, a Kentish lady of culture 
and decided 
poetic gifts, 
died whilst 
he was very 
young; but 
his father, for 
whom ‘he re- 
tains the pre- 
foundest — re- 
verence and 
affection, de- 
voted himself 
especially to 
his boy, and 
trained him 
with great 
tenderness 
and care. He 
was at first 
sent to’ a 
Quaker school 
in Southport, 
but his prin- 
cipal early 
education was 
received at 
the school of 
the Liverpool 
Royal _Insti- 
tution, where 
the present 
Bishop of 
Ripon wasone 
of his contem- 
poraries. 

As to his University career, Dean Stubbs 
was not communicative, but Iam able to give 
from other sources particulars which his 
modest reticence withheld, but which are 
none the less essential to the purpose of 
this paper. Entering at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1864, he became Divinity 
Prizeman and Scholar of his College. He 
graduated B.A., with mathematical honours, 
in 1868, and M.A. in 1870. He also gained 
the distinction of Le Bas University Prize- 
man for an essay ‘on “ International Morality,” 
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which was afterwards published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. In the contest for this prize he 
had as his unsuccessful rival the “ senior 
classic” of his year, the present Judge Ken- 
nedy. He was ordained in 1868, and ad- 
mitted to priest’s orders in the following year 
by the then Archbishop of York, Dr. Thomson, 
undertaking, in 1868, the curacy of St. Mary’s, 
Sheffield, which he held until 1871. 

“But you tell me,” I said, “ that you had 
taken a deep interest in social and labour 
questions prior to this, and even prior to your 
coming under the influence of Frederick 
Maurice ?” 

“ Almost as far back as I can remember. 
I think there must have been something in 
my yeoman descent to account for this, and 
in what I had seen and learned from my 
father of his early ‘life upon the land’ in 
Yorkshire. But my interest was unspeakably 
intensified by the influence of Maurice. Then 
when I went to Sheffield I found myself face 
to face with many of the most difficult pro- 
blems of the labour question, and studied 
them more earnestly than ever.” 

Already heart and soul devoted to the 
investigation of these problems, Mr. Stubbs, 
in 1871, became vicar of Granborough, Bucks, 
on the presentation of Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart. He spoke to me with especial delight 
of the thirteen happy years which he spent 
here, and which he looks back upon as one 
of the most pleasant and fruitful periods of 
his life. To the late Lady Verney, the wife 
of his squire, a sister of Florence Nightingale, 
he confessed a deep debt of gratitude. ‘To 
have known her and loved her was a liberal 
education.” Through her he was brought into 
association with many of the most eminent 
men in politics and literature of the day. He 
had abundant leisure for his own literary 
pursuits, and might easily have Fre himself 
up to a life of quiet cultured enjoyment. 
Instead of this he threw himself with charac- 
teristic energy into the questions affecting 
the agricultural labourer, taking a prominent 
part in the agricultural labourers’ agitation 
in 1872, under the leadership of Joseph 
Arch, and, amongst other things, publishing 
a volume of sermons and addresses on the 
Labour Question, which he “dedicated to 
the farm labourers of England, in sincere 
sympathy with their struggle towards citizen- 
ship, through self-reliance and association.” 
Speaking of this volume of ‘Village Politics,” 
the Scotsman said, “If every clergyman. of 
the Church of England had as much breadth 
of view, as much moral courage, as clear a 
conception of economic laws, and as lofty an 
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ideal of the true relations and obligations of 
class to class, a very long time would elapse 
before Disestablishment became a practical 
question.” So thoroughly did Mr. Stubbs 
win the confidence and affection of the classes 
whose benefit he sought that his church, on 
Sunday evenings, was literally crowded with 
labouring men. 

“ But how,” I asked, “did the employers 
of labour regard your action ?” 

“ At Granborough I had little opposition. 
Sir Harry Verney was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with me, and so were many other 
of the principal landowners and employers. 
I fared differently when I went into Devon- 
shire,” 

This was in reference to the Vicarage of 
Stokenham, to which Mr. Stubbs was pre- 
sented in 1884 by Mr. Gladstone. 

“Here I got into collision with several of 
the surrounding squires, who were very bitter 
in their antagonism and opposed me in every 
possible way. This was not only on account 
of my attitude on the agricultural labourer 
question, but because of my Liberal political 
opinions generally. But I had by way of 
compensation the affection of. the. warm- 
hearted fisher-folk and farm-labourers. And 
I fancy the Vicar of Stokenham’s ‘ Primer of 
Politics for Labouring Men’ did some good 
service in giving wholesome ideas of Village 
Politics te the men of the South Hams.” 

In 1887 the Rectory of Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, was offered to Mr. Stubbs and 
accepted by him. He was thus brought back 
to his native city and naturally welcomed 
the opportunity of enforcing upon a civic 
community the principles which hitherto he 
had mainly expounded inagricultural parishes. 
His sermons on Christian Economics, ad- 
dressed to congregations largely composed of 
prominent Liverpool citizens and business 
men, at once arrested attention and awakened 
a widespread interest, the more so as by his 
efforts in connection with philanthropic, 
educational, and civic institutions he gave 
practical expression to the principles which 
he taught. His poetic vision of the future 
Cathedral of Liverpool, published in this 
volume under the title of “St. Nicholas at 
the Port,” in which Dr. Stubbs summed up 
his conceptions of the true function of the 
Church in city life, may yet perhaps do some- 
thing to inspire his fellow-townsmen to give 
practical reality to his dream. 

“Tt was my chief desire,” he said, “as a 
teacher of Christian ethics, as a preacher of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, to speak in such 
a manner that each citizen of Liverpool 
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should feel it a point of honour and Christian 
duty to build up, as far as his influence ex- 
tended, the life of the great civic brotherhood 
to which he belonged, and of every sphere 
of action which it contained in justice, 
righteousness, and the fear of God.” 

“ But this preaching was so different from 
what we commonly hear that I presume it 
excited some opposition ?” 

“There were some who did not agree with 
it and some who said that I was not preach- 
ing the Gospel ; but for the most part what 
I said was kindly received, and I had many 
things to encourage me.” 

Referring to several of the sermons in 
“Christ and Economics ” mention was made 
of the one on “ Usury.” 

“The week following that sermon,” said 
Dr. Stubbs, “my study might have been the 
confessional of a High Church father con- 
fessor. Numbers came to me—merchants and 
business men whom I did not know—with 
questions of casuistry, telling me what their 
practices had been, what difficulties they felt 
in the carrying on of their business, and 
asking my advice. For the most part they 
withheld their names, preferring to remain 
unknown ; but it was encouraging to see the 
interest that had been arousec.” 


Those who read Dr. Stubbs’s books will 
see that the charge of not preaching the 
Gospel has no foundation in fact, and would 
never be likely to suggest itself to any mind 
possessing a broad and intelligent conception 
of Christianity. Nor must it be supposed 
from anything that has been said that in 
dealing with the questions which have formed 
the prominent feature of his teaching, Dr. 
Stubbs, either at Granborough, Stokenham, 
or Wavertree, made his pulpit a mere plat- 
form for the promulgation of social and 
political doctrines. The kingdom of Christ 
on earth, in individual hearts and in the 
corporate life of communities has ever been 
the ideal that he has striven to hold up to 
the vision of men, and to the realisation of 
this all that he has said and written has 
tended. With much satisfaction he repeated 
the words of his friend Sir Harry Verney, 
then an old man of more than ninety-one, on 
the occasion of a visit which the Dean paid 
him just before his death. “ Far, far more 
important is it,” said the aged squire, “ than 
all these good schemes for technical training 
and material comfort, that our farmers and 
labourers should be taught to be pious, God- 
fearing men. Piety! piety! that is the secret 
of zational happiness.” The words exactly 
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express the conviction which has ruled Dr. 
Stubbs’s life. 

Our conversation turned at one point upon 
the question of Disestablishment. 

“T do not so much object,” said the 
Dean, “ to Disestablishment as to Disendow- 
ment.” 

“Ts not that,” I asked, “the reason why 
most Churchmen are said to object to Dis- 
establishment ; they do not want to lose the 
revenues ?” 

“T know; but you must not misunder- 
stand me. It is not so much that I should 
regret the loss of revenue to the Church of 
England, although I think that would cer- 
tainly be matter for regret, but I object to 
the idea of money which has been left for 
the support of the Church being diverted to 
secular uses. I would rather that these 
resources should be distributed on some 
equitable principle among the various reli- 
gious bodies ; the money would then at least 
be used for spiritual purposes.” 

“But the Nonconformists say they do not 
want this, and they could not consistently 
receive the gift.” 

“They do say so, but I hardly think they 
are quite logical in their refusal.” 

Some further remarks were made upon 
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this point, and Dr. Stubbs seemed to me 
quite willing to believe that to despoil the 
Church was neither the wish nor the inten- 
tion of those advocates of Disestablishment 
who belonged to other Churches, but that it 
was, nevertheless, the desire and the design 
of the large non-religious section who joined 
hands with them, and whom he regarded as 
the common enemies of all Churches. 

“Do you look hopefully upon the present 
efforts after reunion end comprehension ?” 

“T think they may do much to promote 
hearty union and spiritual fellowship; but 
beyond this 1am not very hopeful for the 
immediate future ; the concessions required 
on both sides are such as we can scarcely 
expect to be made for a long time to 
come.” 

“ Personally, however, you would go a 
long way in this direction 4” 

“That would depend upon what you 
thought a long way. As I said when leaving 
Liverpool, ‘I have always been on terms of 
cordial fellowship with Nonconformists, but 
that does not in the least affect my loyalty 
to my own Church. I know of no organisa- 
tion calling itself a Church to compare with 
the Church of England. But certainly I 
do not say that it is only within the limits 
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of the Church of England that there is 
any certainty of finding the thrilling touch, 
the close guidance, the all-surrounding love 
of the personal Lord Jesus Christ. When 
I look round upon this gathering and 
see the faces of many personal friends, 
ministers of Christ’s Gospel, though wor- 
shipping not with exactly the same forms 
that I worship, but casting out devils in 
Christ’s name, and doing, and doing well, 
half, perhaps more than half, the Christian 
work of this city, I cannot bring myself to 
say of any one of them—Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Unitarian—that they are outside 
the pale of Christ’s Church. I should feel, 
if I did so, that it was I, not they, who was 
guilty of schism.’” 

“Tf I understand rightly another remark 
of yours, you express the opinion that very 
many: of the differences which separate 
the Churches have arisen because we are all 
too apt to dwell on the idea of the Church 
as a worshipping body too exclusively. I 
take it, therefore, that you do not claim 
divine authority for some matters which 
some Churchmen regard as essential ; as, for 
instance, Episcopacy, as an organisation, in- 
cluding Apostolic succession ¢” 





“T consider, as I have elsewhere stated, 
that Episcopacy became the generally-accepted 
constitution of the Church, not because it 
was of direct appointment by Christ, but 
because it had proved itself the most suitable 
to the political and social necessities of the 
time. I believe therefore in the Historic 
Episcopate on the evolutionary principle of 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ But I also 
believe that ‘evolution’ is God’s way of 
working, and so, if you like, I am quite 
willing to speak of Episcopacy as having 
divine authority. But, with Bishop Light- 
foot, I am not, therefore, prepared to ‘un- 
church’ other Christian communities not 
episcopally organised.” 

It seemed to me that Dr. Stubbs had come 
very near a point at which he might have 
been met by all reasonable Nonconformists, 
but time did not allow us to pursue the topic 
further. Presently the bell would ring for 
the afternoon service in the cathedral, and 
then our interview must end, and there was 
yet much which I wished to elicit from: my 
host, to say nothing of a ramble through the 
cathedral in which he had kindly promised 
me his guidance. 

I have said nothing as yet of the Dean’s 
personality. The distinction which some 
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men have gained as the champions of a great 
cause, or the leaders of a great movement, is a 
surprise to us when we see them. In their 
bodily presence there is nothing indicative of 
power, and we have to wait for the explana- 
tion of their ascendency. No such surprise 
will be felt by those who look upon Dr. 
Stubbs for the first time. We see at once 
that his physical endowments fit him for 
leadership. The tall, massive, upright frame, 
suggestive of his yeoman ancestry ; the easy, 
natural dignity of his bearing ; the firmness 
of his step, as of one who is clear as to his 
own course, and whom it would not be easy 
to move from any position that he felt called 
upon to take ; the high, broad forehead, the 
alert and penetrating glance, all make it easy 
for us to believe—even before we have heard 
him speak—that he possesses characteristics 
which explain his position and influence. He 
impresses one immediately as a strong man 
both intellectually and physically. Although 
he has not spared himself I should say that 
he has in no degree entrenched upon his 
capital of energy, and yet greater achieve- 
ments may be expected from him in the 
future. Nor are the ample leisure that a 
deanery affords, and the temptations of the 
charming surroundings of the residence at 
Ely, likely to allure him to any relaxation of 
his efforts to arouse the conscience of the 
Church as to its duty to the labouring classes. 
On the contrary, he looks hopefully to his 
new position for larger opportunities of ren- 
dering service in this direction. 

As to the specific means by which this 
work is to be carried on, it was, at the time 
of my interview, too early for the Dean to 
have formed any definite plans ; but doubt- 
less, in addition to the many opportunities 
which his public appearances will afford, he 
will be able to accomplish much by confer- 
ence with the clergy of the diocese, and his 
influence in this way cannot fail to be great. 
There is a personal magnetism about him 
which probably few could resist. His geni- 
ality and approachableness, his broad sympa- 
thies, his large culture, his powers as a 
conversationalist, his admirable temper, and 
his thorough knowledge of the subject which 
he has specially made his own, will ensure 
for him in personal intercourse an influence 
not less remarkable than is his persuasive 
power as a preacher and platform speaker. 

Dr. Stubbs is remarkable, not only as 
possessing in an eminent degree several great 
characteristics, but as possessing many cha- 
racteristics not often found in conjunction. 
It has, for instance, been truthfully said of 
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him that “ he is essentially a philosopher, and 
a philosopher with something of the intuitive 
insight of the poet.” No one can read what 
he has written, or even listen, asI did, to his 
conversation, without noting his keen ob- 
servation and acute analytical power, and 
also the glow of poetic feeling about all he 
says. His early University training was in 
mathematics, and even yet, he told me, he 
hopes to find time for the preparation of a 
work on Geometry, yet he is also a writer 
of poetry, and has published a volume of 
poems which are acknowledged as entitling 
him to no mean rank among modern writers 
of verse. 

“IT got that from my mother,” he said, 
when I spoke to him of the poetic touch 
which characterises his sermons,. “ Hers was 
a poetic temperament, and she wrote much 
poetry of a really high ciass. Yes, I have 
written a good deal myself, but only when 
in the mood, I believe in moods, and do not 
think that anything of value in this way can 
be done unless you are in the mood for it. 
The principal poem of the collection in, the 
book you mention, a poem on ‘ The Eternity 
of Conscience,’ was suggested by Maurice’s 
lectures on the subject. And so always. 
When the mood seizes me I write, and write 
easily.” 

Dr. Stubbs informed me also that in this 
controlling power of moods lay his objection 
to extempore preaching, so far as he was 
himself concerned. He seldom preaches ex- 
tempore, but writes out and reads carefully, 
because he thinks that under the influence of 
emotion something might be said which his 
cooler and mere critical judgment would not 
approve. 

Rising at length to go into the cathedral, I 
glanced, as we left the study, at some of the 
well-filled book-shelves. Here I noticed one 
long row composed entirely of the works of 
Frederick Denison Maurice. Hard by were 
John Stuart Mill and all the great political 
economists whom one can think of, with other 
well-known writers on social and economical 
questions. A portrait of Dr. Stubbs’s father 
occupies a prominent position in this apart- 
ment. I expected to find one of Maurice 
also, but instead I was pointed to an excel- 
lent etching of him, in the dining-room, 
through which we passed. In this room also 
was quite a gallery of ecclesiastical and 
university celebrities, ancient and modern. 
Conspicuous amongst them was that dis- 
tinguished former Master of Trinity, Dr. 
Thompson, looking as though he had just 
given utterance to the quiet snub with which 
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THE GREEN “RINGS” OF OLD SARUM. 


he extinguished the too self-confident under- 
graduate—“ We are none of us infallible, no, 
not even the youngest of us.” 

Alas! for my visit to the cathedral. We 
had barely time to make a hasty circuit of 
the glorious building, so hasty that it seemed 
almost profane. In the course of it, however, 
my genial host managed to give me many 
interesting particulars which made me regret 
that the service and my train could not, for 
that occasion, be put back just another hour. 

Of the many attractions of the Deanery 
itself, with its numerous mementoes of St. 
Etheldreda, and the monastic life of centuries 
ago, I have no space to speak, nor of its 
present occupant have I told all that I would 
fain have set down for the interest and 
information of my readers. I close this 
paper of imperfect reminiscences with a 
quotation from the speech of the Public 
Orator of the University of Cambridge (Dr. 
Sandys), on the occasion when he presented 
for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, “the 
Very Reverend Charles William Stubbs, 
Dean of Ely.” After a felicitous reference to 
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his predecessor, the late Dean Merivale, Dr. 
Sandys continued: “ But to his post has 
succeeded another of our pupils, a student of 
Sidney College, a man not only a highly- 
trained mathematician but a former Univer- 
sity Prizeman in English Literature, who, 
equally in the turmoil of great cities and in 
the solitude of remote country parishes, has 
done faithful service to Christ in the persons 
of His poor. Nor, indeed, even in the 
retirement of the country does he seem to 
have found real solitude; nay, rather he 
listened on every hand to the cry of the 
agricultural labourer, demanding his just 
rights, and seeking faithful leaders to guide 
him. May God grant that, by the ministry 
of such men, the divers orders of this realm 
may be united in mutual good-will, and that 
by the extension of the Christian doctrine 
over ever-widening fields of influence in the 
fulness of time, all things, whether in public 
or private affairs ; all things, whether in arts 
or sciences ; all things, whether in heaven or 
earth, may find their perfect consummation 
in Christ.” 
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Who 
has not felt that, and especially 
in high wind-swept spots where 
one can sit under a solitary tree 
by the wayside and follow the 
ancient trails of human life as they climb up 
the lonely slopes and dip into the hollows, and 
finally lose themselves in the remote blue of 
a neighbouring shire? To me there are few 
objects more pathetic than one of these old- 
world tracks. As the wind lifts the dust and 
drives it along in a low, long cloud, one thinks 
of the vanished tribes who first penetrated 
the aboriginal forest and left the traces of their 
footsteps for succeeding generations. They 
are all dust now, held down under grass and 
weed, or blown above the island in grey gusts. 
One thinks of the fighting men who came 
later and shook the kinks and angles out of 
the irresolute.track left by the savage, drew 
it taut, as it were, from point to point through 
underwood and morass, till one might have 
almost shot an arrow along it from one camp 
entrance to another, And they too are all 
dust, laid or drifting. Generation succeeds 
generation, trooping along the ancient ways 





—mighty barons, with their savage men-at- 
arms ; monks wandering from township to 
township with their shrine of relics; gangs 
of free foresters who have heard of booty 
abroad ; cavalcades of gallants and gay ladies; 
a solitary criminal making the most of his 
days of grace to reach some seaport ; traders 
with their pack-horses jogging along slowly 
to some fair or market. They, too, are all 
dust now, and like dust they sweep, in one’s 
fancy, down the strangely-storied paths of 
those who went before them. 

All old roads share the magic to which I 
refer, but not in equal degree. In Brittany, 
for instance, they tell me, there are many 
roads hurrying westward and converging on 
a single far-away centre. They go through 
city and hamlet, over the wild moors with 
their barrows and monoliths and circles of 
stone, through forests and treadths of hos- 
pitable tillage. For centuries they have has- 
tened onward to that one meeting-place in 
the region of the sunset. If you follow them, 
however, you will find they never reach their 
destination ; they all break off and stumble 
into the great western waters. Were there 
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lemmings in Brittany, you might fancy these 
roads were the suicidal tracks of lemming 
migrations. Legend, however, has preserved 
the record of another meaning. ' They did 
actually arrive at their rendezvous in. the 
antique time, but the spot now lies fathoms 
deep in blue sea, and in spells of calm the 
fisherman who drifts near it can still hear the 
sweet bells of the city of Is ringing out a 
faint fairy music from below. 

As often as I sit in the enchanted “rings” 
—so the local folk name the circular thick- 
swarded chalk-ramparts—of Old Sarum, the 
sight of the ancient highways creeping out of 
distant horizons, and converging, with an air 
of age-long desertion and silence, on the huge 
green mound, reminds me of the legend of Is. 
For, like Is, Old Sarum is but a name, the 
vague memory of a greatness and strength 
long outworn. . Cathedral, palace, fortress, 
the narrow streets and crowded houses, the 
armed walls and bristling gateways have all 
vanished. At the entrance to the citadel one 
sees the mouth of a drain and a mass of flint 
and mortar, which looks like the remnant of 
a weathered sea-needle left high and dry on 
an; old-time beach. Otherwise one might 
almost say that not a stone remains upon a 
stone. Lying on the warm sward so high up 
in the blue air, one thinks of Celt and Roman, 
Saxon and Dane and Norman, in dreamy won- 
derment. The grass is sown with chips of 
flint; what an armoury it must have been in 
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the days of stone hatchet and flint arrow- 
head! Alfred the Great, Sweyn, William 
the Conqueror, the Red King, and how many 
other ‘notable figures have given life and 
pageautry to this little circle of tumbled sod ! 

The curious thing is that Old Sarum is not 
buried beneath you; it has been all carted 
away. Other cities die down like a vast tree 
and the worm casts its barrows over them, 
but here life has been transplanted with all 
its roots. Ore feels as though man had 
created a vacuum in the world: Nowhere 
else have I ever experienced such a feeling 
of eternal peace and stillness. It must be 
the result of the consciousness that, after a 
tenure of centuries, humanity has withdrawn 
and left the great mound to the sun and the 
rain, to the antique wind and the vigil of 
the stars, 

The larks sing high up in the sunshine 
now and again you glimpse one like a little 
black delta against the blue; a bumblebee 
in black velvet drones past ; there is a soft 
rustling of leaves and grasses. That is. all 
the sound there. is. Salisbury spire shows 
little more than a mile and a half away, but 
it must be an illusion, for man and his 
interests seem to belong to another planet. 
Within these “ rings ” the earth has returned 
to her primeval freshness and motherhood. 
One can touch her warm bosom. 

It is well-nigh impossible to convey in 
words a definite conception of the earth- 
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works of this vanished city.. Instead of 
entering by the eastern gateway masked by 
its deeply trenched hornwork, let us ascend 
the grassy cone of Old Sarum at haphazard. 
When we have nearly reached the top we 
find further progress barred by a deep green 
fosse, which narrows at the bottom almost to 
a mere footpath. The sides are precipitous, 
indeed little short of perpendicular, and from 
this direction. at least the city must have 
been impregnable. As the afternoon sun 
glances along a segment of the grassy hollow 
the fosse looks like a narrow pass winding 
between high. hills, and one notices, with a 
smile of pleased surprise, that the children 
have here discovered for themselves a happy 
valley, a lonely world of mystery and ad- 
venture. They have been “playing at 
houses,” and have.left for to-morrow those 
ground plans, marked with flints and bits of 
chalk and stone, which need neither roof nor 
walls for tenants who possess the fairy gift 
of “making believe.” Strangely pathetic 
this association of childhood with the mighty 
circumvallation of long-forgotten garrisons ! 
These are the latest freeholders of Old 
Sarum, and thus, as it began, the story ends 
with the little people of the Age of Stone. 
Swinging with a giant stride across the 
deep green gash which circles the hill, one 
finds oneself in a spacious area, subdivided in 
the old days by walled embankments, but 
now grey-green with innumerable chips of 
flint and grain or grass. Here on the north- 
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west stood the cathedral, with the bishop's 
palace to the east of it, and here were packed 
the houses of the townsfolk. Crossing to- 
wards the centre, our progress is ar rested by 
a second fosse road, sheer-walled, but 
apparently not so deep. It is filled with 
trees and a tangle of underwood. Indeed, 
the vivid green of Old Sarum is one of its 
peculiar charms. What man calls repose, 
nature calls verdure. We clear this second 
green chasm and stand on the circular area of 
the main fortress, as on a peak in Darien. We 
see the old “streets” gathering in from II- 
chester and Silchester, from Cunetio and 
Aque Solis. How they must have smoked 
when Dane or Norman swept along them, 
for they are to this day the dustiest and 
breeziest in the three kingdoms. 

Who quarried these huge ditches and 
scarped these hundred-feet ramparts ? Tra- 
dition associates the name of the great Alfred 
with the outer entrenchment, and old chro- 
nicles preserve some casual mention of the 
builders of battlemented walls twelve feet 
thick, but the earlier history has: perished. 
At what period the lower town grew up 
under the shadow of the great fortress we 
have no record ; the fact, however, that early 
in the eighth century Ina, the West-Saxon, 
endowed the church of St. James, and Ethel- 
burga the nunnery attached to the church 
of St. Mary, seems to suggest the existence 
of at least a part of that suburban population 
which certainly in later centuries occupied 
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the plain at the base of the hill. Indeed, it 
is supposed to have been this outer city which 
Sweyn, the father of Canute, plundered and 
reduced to ashes in 1003. 

Hitherto we have but thought of the 
stronghold massed on the circular hill-top ; 
look down on the empty fields which were 
once suburbs! You will hear the clink-clank 
of the bell-wether, or a bleating from the 
wattled folds at sundown, or the bark of a 
dog at an isolated cottage ; nothing more. 
Perhaps some urchin will bring his porringer 
and. slice of bread, and eat his supper on the 
sunny slope of the hill. It may have been 
he and his sisters who built the airy child- 
houses far down in the green fosse. Curious, 
that one should feei almost as much interested 
in their small life and play as in the ancient 
historic city itself ! 

For all practical purposes the story of Old 
Sarum begins with its constitution as an 
episcopal see for the counties of Wilts, 
Dorset, and Berks in 1075. Herman, the 
aged prelate who had been translated to the 
new “stool” from Sherborne and Ramsbury, 
at once set his thoughts to the building of 
his cathedral on the bleak height, where, 
according to the Latin verses of Peter de 
Blois, 

‘¢ The water is rare, but the chalk is to spare. 

And the wind whistles shrill, but the nightinga!e’s still.” 

Herman lived to see little more than the 
foundations laid. In 1078 he was succeeded 
by Osmund, a close kinsman of the Con- 
queror, his chancellor, and one of the com- 
pilers of the Domesday Book. Eight years 
later the bishop took part in a memorable 
scene which was enacted at Old Sarum, when 
all the principal landowners of the kingdom 
trooped with their retainers—sixty thousand 
strong, it is said—to this green hill, accepted 
Domesday Book as a true and faithful record, 
and swore fealty to the great Norman. 

Osmund’s great work, however, was the 
arrangement of a Consuetudinary, which 
became the basis of the celebrated “ Use of 
Sarum,” and the organization of a community 
of secular canons, who lived in their own 
houses, and whose duties were to be the 
friends and advisers of their bishop, to carry 
the common faith as missionaries to all the 
diocese, and to maintain a perpetual succes- 
sion of services at the part 

Partly, no doubt, in consequence of the 
difficulties of access and the consequent cost 
of material, the cathedral begun by Herman, 
small as it probably was, took fifteen or six- 
teen years in building. It was consecrated 
on the Ath of April, 1092. Five days later 
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a tempest swept over Wiltshire and so de- 
structive was the lightning 
* that al to nogte 
The rof of the chyrche of Salesbirie it broute.” 

A dim, vague, saintly figure, Osmund, who 
was canonised three and a half centuries 
later, flits away into the past. One glimpse 
of him is bright and human. In 1096 the 
Red King was at Sarum hearing charges 
against his kinsman, Count William of Eu, 
and other nobles. Among these William of 
Aldrie was condethned to be scourged at 
every church at Sarum and then to be 
hanged. The good bishop, fearlessly exer- 
cising his ministry, heard the unhappy 
knight’s last confession, and, “ commending 
his soul to God, sprinkled him with holy 
water, and so departed.” A man needed to 
take his courage in both hands who gave 
even spiritual consolation to an enemy of 
William Rufus. 

After a vacancy of eight years a very 
different type of prelate occupied the “stool ” 
of the hill-cathedra]. “A poor priest of Caen, 
of contemptible and base beginning,” Roger 
had taken Henry the First’s fancy by the 
pace at which he had rattled through his 
mass. Astulus he undoubtedly was ; one can 
hardly believe him to have been wholly 
illiteratus. In any case, he became chancellor 
and justiciary, “second after the king”; and 
now in August, 1107, having been conse- 
crated to the see of Sarum, we find him 
blossoming into the creative genius of the 
master-builder of his day and assuming the 
splendour and power of a great feudal lord. 
For a time at least the church ceased to be 
“the ark of God shut up in the temple of 
Baal,” for he obtained possession of Sarum 
Castle and strengthened it with a massive 
girdle of stone. The cathedral itself he rebuilt 
on the large scale of a more daring age than 
Herman’s. The bitter tongues which wagged 
against his worldly pomp and his loose life 
have long been still; what need to revive 
the old-world scandals? If he sinned, he 
suffered grievously. Between King Stephen 
and the Empress Matilda he was as wheat 
between the upper and nether millstone. 
Captured, cast into a dungeon, kept for 
several days without food, it was not till he 
had been completely impoverished that he 
was allowed to return to his diocese “in 
peace.” On the 4th December, 1139, “ the 
poor priest of Caen” died a broken-hearted 
man at Old Sarum. It was a last drop in 
the cup of bitterness that as he was approach- 
ing his end, the remnant of money and 
treasure which he had placed on the high 
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altar for safety was plun- 
dered by sacrilegious 
hands. 

The mere shadow of 
a bishop to me is Jo- 
celin de Bohun, who 
was appointed his suc- 
cessor in 1142, and 
reigned two-and-forty =i 
years. In the stormy PE 
welter of these troubled 
times one can but dimly 
distinguish his figure at 
rare intervals, It is sa- 
tisfactory to know that 
there is no ground for 
the charge that he con- 
nived at the murder of 
Thomas 4 Becket; and 
though an epitaph is of 
all evidence the least 
trustworthy, one cannot 
help feeling that it was 
the loss of a good and 
strong man which 
prompted the rhymed Latin hexameters on 
his effigy :— 

“* While he lived he upheld the wretched, the 


arrogance of the mighty he feared not, yea rather 
was a club and a terror to the guilty.” 


After an interval of five years Hubert 
Walter, Dean of York, and nephew and 
confidential friend of Ranulf Glanville, 
Justiciary of England, was appointed bishop 
by Coeur de Lion in 1189. In the following 
year Hubert was at Acre, smiting the 
Saracen with cold iron and rebuilding the 
altars which had been desecrated by the 
heathen. In April, 1192, he reached 
England with the news of Richard’s cap- 
tivity, and set himself to the enormous task 
of raising his ransom—some £100,000, or 
twice the whole revenue of the kingdom. 
According to Richard of Wendover, “all 
bishops, priests, earls and barons, abbacies 
and priories, had been summoned to contri- 
bute a fourth of their income. Their vessels 
of gold and silver, even the hallowed 
chalices, were devoted to that work of piety. 
The Cistercians, who had hitherto been tax- 
free, gave all their wool. No church, order, 
rank, or sex, but was compelled to aid in 
releasing the king.” Five weeks after his 
return Hubert was elected Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and but for his maintenance of 
the royal authority against the violence and 
intrigues of John Lackland, the country 
would have been plunged into the horrors of 
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anarchy. Although his bishopric experienced 
little of his personal care, and even St. Hugh 
of Lincoln reproached him with his absorp- 
tion in secular and his neglect of episcopal 
concerns, he was emphatically a man. 
Richard loved and trusted him, and _ his 
memory was proudly cherished at Sarum. He 
died in 1205. 

After Hubert’s elevation to Canterbury, 
Herbert Poore—not Herbert the impove- 
rished, but rather Childe Herbert, as the 
learned now interpret his surname—was con- 
secrated as his successor in April, 1194, and 
was enthroned at Sarum on the 13th June. 
And behold ! as I now lie on the sunny sward 
which covers the foundations of the vanished 
basilica, it suddenly occurs to me that this, 
too, is precisely the 13th June—after a lapse 
of seven centuries! Well, curiously enough, it 
was Bishop Herbert and his brother Richard, 
the good Dean of Sarum, who first endea- 
voured to realise the idea of removing the | 
cathedral from the hilltop to some pleasantly- 
wooded and sweetly-watered spot, where they 
should be sheltered from the inclemency of 
the weather and freed from the insolence of 
the garrison. I don’t suppose that it ever 
occurred to the worthy bishop that his 
scheme would involve the “ flitting ” of every 
roof-tree and hearth-stone within the mighty 
ramparts. 

It is pleasant to think of Herbert as the 
friend of Hugh of Lincoln, and to remember 
how these two opposed the Lion-heart in his 
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prayer or. blessing ‘in 





Inner Fosse, enclosing Citadel. 


uncoustitutional demands. “I know,” said 
Hugh, “that the church of Lincoln is bound 
to do military service for our lord the king, 
but in England only ; beyond the bounds of 
England no such service is due.” “ And I,” 
said Herbert, “am of one mind with my 
brother of Lincoln.” The first clear case, 
says Dr. Stubbs, of the refusal of a money 
grant demanded directly by the Crown, and 
a most valuable precedent for future times. 
The possessions of both bishops were ordered 
to be confiscated, but no one dared to lay 
hand on St. Hugh’s. Bishop Herbert fared 
worse, and it was not till after he had 
endured “numberless injuries, wrongs and 
vexations” that he was allowed to purchase 
peace with an enormous sum of money. 
When Hugh was buried in his own cathedral 
in 1200, Herbert was one of those who stood 
sorrowfully at his grave. 

Strangely evil days fell upon England ; 
one can hardly realise the horror of them 
now. The great dispute between King John 
and Pope Innocent culminated in 1208, when 
the whole country was laid under an inter- 
dict which lasted for. six years. The altars 
stood bare and forsaken, the. church bells 
ceased ringing, the service of prayer and 
praise was prohibited. The whole nation 
was, as it were, cast forth into the outer dark- 
ness. Occasionally a little child was baptized, 
or a dying man received the viaticum; but 
no hands were joined in holy wedlock, and 
the bodies of the dead, denied a resting-place 
-in consecrated earth, were buried without 





ditches or along the road- 
side. Many of the bishops 
had fled over sea from the 
fury of the king, but Her- 
bert remained to uphold 
and comfort his people. 
But every one has read or 
can read for himself the 
story of those terrible years 
of anathema, civil war, and 
foreign invasion. 

Early in 1217 Bishop 
Herbert Poore closed his 
weary eyes at Wilton, and 
was probably laid to rest 
in that most peaceful of 
green places. His brother 
Richard, the Dean, who 
had been consecrated to 
the see of Chichester in 
1215, was .translated to 
Old Sarum, to the special 
joy of the church and the 
satisfaction of the people; for had he not ever 
set his face against the French Louis to whom 
the malcontent barons would have delivered 
the kingdom? Richard’s great work was the 
removal of the cathedral—the rescue of the 
ark of God from the temple of Baal. Ab- 
sence of water and no lack of chalk, songless 
nightingales and clamorous winds could be 
endured— though it weighed somewhat with 
Pope Honorius that during divine office the 
canons could scarce Lear each other through 
the roar of the gale—but who could endure 
having the castle gates shut on a procession 
with its crosses and banners and shrines in the 
presence of a scoffing soldiery ? Then too the 
cathedral roof was constantly needing repair, 
and water had to be bought at a price which 
would have purchased the common beverage 
of any other country. Messengers were sent 
to represent these matters to his Holiness, 
and they brought back a bull fully authoris- 
ing the removal. The possibility of obtaining 
at Wilton a site amid wood and water, and 
near a good town, seems to have been consi- 
dered, but, according to tradition, Our Lady, 
babe on bosom, appeared in a vision to the 
bishop and fixed the spot herself. The chapter 
agreed to devote a substantial portion of their 
revenues for the first seven years to the great 
work; the translation of the cathedral was 
fixed for All Saints (November Ist) 1219, 
and “preachers,” or rather’ “ alms-seekers,” 
were sent as far as Scotland to ask the assist- 
ance of the faithful. Each preacher was ac- 
companied by a procession of young clerks, 
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who bore the shrine of some saint. On reach- 
ing a town the shrine was laid on the altar, 
and the crowds who gathered to hear the 
strangers or to witness miraculous cures cast 
their offerings beside it. From the Vetus 
Registrum of. Salisbury one gets some indica- 
tion of the little churches and chapels, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of stone, often in 
an extreme state of decay, at which the 
shrines must have occasionally paused, and 
of the queer types of clergy who may have 
welcomed the pilgrims, They must have met 
more than one Simon of Sunning. Simon, 
the chronicle tells, “supposed,” after much 
pressing, that “Te” 
in “Te igitur cle- 
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venerated. coffins and memorial stones—the 
plain slab with its simple date, MXCIX, the 
stone lid with its graven cross, the large 
effigy, mitred and chasubled, with the inscrip- 
tion recording the tears of Sarum. 

No account has apparently been kept of 
the transfer of the cathedral treasure—the 
copies of the Gospels bound in gold plates set 
with gems, “twenty sapphires, six emeralds, 
eight topazes,” and so on; the great crosses 
plated with silver and containing relics of 
the wood of St. Peter’s cross; the arm of St. 
Adelm cased in silver, “with many jewels ;” 
shrines of ivory, jewelled crosiers, thuribles, 
candelabra, cha- 
lices, vestments 





mentissime Pater 
rogamus ” was go- 
verned in the accu- 
sative by “ Pater,” 
because “the Fa- 
ther governs all 
things”; and after 
further ex amina- 
tion was pronounc- 
ed by one of these 
very preachers to 
be “sufficiently 
unlearned.” 

On the 2nd of 
April, 1220, the 
foundations of the 
new basilica were 
laid; the bishop 
built for himself a 
sort of “ prophet’s 
chamber,” so that 
he might constant- 
ly watch the pro- 
gress of the work ; 
barons and nobles 
returning from the 
western border, 
where they had 
been assisting the boy king, Henry III, in 
his treaty with the Welsh, came to lay a 
stone and bound themselves to a seven-years’ 
contribution. On the festival of St. Michael 
and All Angels, 1225, the Lady Chapel and 
its two side aisles were publicly consecrated, 
and four days later the king and his great 
justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, heard mass and 
dedicated costly offerings. On the feast of 
Holy Trinity, 1226, Bishop Richard removed 
with splendid ceremonial the bodies of his 
predecessors, Osmond, Roger, and Jocelin, 
from Old Sarum, and laid them to rest in the 
new cathedral. One can see in fancy the 
crowds which gazed on the transfer of their 
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wrought with gold 
and encrusted with 


gems. Nor have 
any details been 


preserved of the 
bringing away of 
the stained - glass 
and sculptured ma- 
son-work of Ro- 
ger’s church. Old 
Sarum is said to 
have fallen rapidly 
into decay, but at 
any rate in the 
reign of Edward I. 
it sent members to 
Parliament. It was 
again represented 
in 1360, and from 
that time onward 
sent two members 
to the House. 
When Leland visit- 
ed the spot in the 
last days of Henry 
VIII. he found no 
token of the great 
cathedral church, 
“but only a Chapelle of Our Lady yet 
standing and mainteyned. There was a 
Paroch of the Holy Rode beside in Old 
Sarum,” he goes on to say, “and an other 
over the Est gate, whereof yet sum tokens 
remayne. . 





et 
cewro™ 


. . Without eche of these (east 
and west) gates was a fair suburbe, and 
yn the Est suburbe was a paroch church of 
St. John, and there yet is a chapelle stand- 
inge.” And here is an interesting note :— 
“Ther hath beene Houses in time of mynd 
inhabited in the Est suburbe ; but now there 
is not one house, nether within Old Sarum 
or without, inhahited. Much notable ruinus 
building of this Castelle yet ther remayneth.” 
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In 1668, on a June night, Mr. Pepys saw 
this “great fortification, and there light 
(? alighted), and to it and in it; and find it 
prodigious, so as to fright me to be in it all 
alone at that time of night, it being dark.” 
Even the chapels of Leland’s time must have 
disappeared at last and the mighty cireum- 
vallation have grown green from base to 
ridge. 

The first Reform Act, which decided that 
houseless parks and niches in stone walls 
should no longer return members to parlia- 
ment, deprived the aged shepherd of Sarum 
of the two statesmen who represented him 
in the councils of the nation ; and the green 
mound, which had several times changed 
owners, passed at last into the care of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Day-dreaming on the “rings” of Old 
Sarum in this fashion and conjecturing 
whether there was not some intimate con- 
nection between the early occupants of this 
stronghold and the mysterious builders of 
Stonehenge, a few miles away, I find nothing 
in the men and events of its dim, time-tar- 
nished history so deeply human and interest- 
ing as the life of its last bishop—Richard 
Poore, In May, 1228, he was translated to 
the see of Durham, to his great sorrow. 
“He knows who knoweth all things,” the 
good prelate wrote to his dean and chapter, 
“I had rather chosen to migrate from this 
body than to have been thus suddenly 
snatched from the church whose bosom gave 
me suck.” For nine years or more he ruled 
in his new see, “a man of eminent sanctity 
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and profound learning,” and then feeling the 
shadows of the evening closing in upon him, 
his thoughts reverted to the home of his 
boyhood, He had been born at Tarrant 
Crawford, a little village among the Dorset 
hills. There later in life he had refounded a 
religious sisterhood, for whom he composed 
the celebrated little book, the “ Ancren 
Riwle,” or Rule for Anchoresses. The com- 
munity in his time consisted of only three 
ladies of good family with their servants, 
who, without, being attached to any of the 
recognised orders, withdrew from the world 
for the purpose of prayer, pious meditation, 
and the exercise of good and charitable 
works. Here then the old man, careless of 
power and pomp, longed to spend his last 
days in retirement. His wish was granted. 
After three days of sickness, at the lamplit 
hour of compline, when the first psalm was 
finished, he murmured softly, “I will lay 
me down in peace and take my rest,” and so 
closed his eyes in the little hamlet where 
they had first opened on the light. 

The assured peace of that passing seems 
to rest on this enchanted height which owes 
to him its green solitude. There are known 
to me three magical places of refuge for 
weary heads and heavy hearts—Salisbury 
Cathedral, the giant monoliths of Stone- 
henge, the green “rings” of Old Sarum ; of 
these, give me the still, sunlit “rings” 
with the old-time deserted roads creeping in 
from the world beyond and the children’s 
“make-believe” houses far down in the 
hollow of the green fosse. 
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MISS STEER’S HOMES FOR GIRLS. 
By MARY P. BOLTON. 


Da Zaq OW best to manage Homes and 
Ray Institutions in which large 
ae numbers of children are being 
brought up, is a question 
which is just now occupying 
a good deal of the attention 
of those interested in developing individual 
life in children, rather than by mere routine, 
rule, and formal officialism, training hun- 
dreds of young folks on a system which has 
been found to succeed in but few cases at 
most. This system of training, this ignor- 
ing of the individuality, the personality of 
a child, is at the bottom of all the varieties 
of evils which are the outcome of what is 







now called the “barrack system.” This 
system, which has been, more or less, gene- 
rally accepted, is, that children of the work- 
house type, the lonely waif-and-stray type, 
if they are fed, clothed, and schooled, have 
really had all done for them that can reason- 
ably be expected. That a small human unit 
has an individual heart and mind to be de- 
veloped in the truest sense, forms no part 
of it. 

If that child’s heart does not beat accord- 
ing to rule, just as quickly or as slowly as 
the other sad hearts of the hundreds of 
children with whom it is being brought up, 
then it ought to do so, What business has 
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Happy Cottagers. 


oe child to expect affection, what business 
has one child to ask questions about the 
many things which puzzle and perplex nearly 
all young folks alike, and which we delight 
to reply to when the questioners are our own 
children in our own homes? The routine 
system of officialdom regards as “ sentimen- 
tal” the contention of the lover of children, 
not only as a mass but as individuals, that 
unfortunate children need just the same in- 
dividual training by love which we give to 
our own children; that their characters 
need the same individual study—this fault 
to be checked in one, that virtue to be de- 
veloped in another, and so on. The mere 
regimental trainer of children regards it as 
needless, as folly, to allow even its faults free 
play that the child may be true to itself— 
true to those about it; so that by knowledge 
thus gained a kind and loving influence may 
be brought to bear, which will gently check 
the fault through the child itself—a fault 
which, otherwise, only suppressed by formal 
rule, has its vent in later life, when instead 
of a child’s fault it has become an adult’s 
crime. 

To develop a natural child, the rule has to 
be that of love for it as an individual. The 
patience in dealing with its childish faults 
comes through that love; the pleasure felt 
in the beauty of its character and in its 
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goodness comes also because of that love. 
The result of individual training, rather than 
that of routine of system, is that human 
beings, not mere automatic machines, go 
out into life—not colourless-souled creatures 
sent into the world with hundreds of others, 
their exact pattern in expression of face 
as they are in the cut and pattern and. 
shade of the garments the officialdom of an 
Institution has ordained shall be their daily 
wear. 

That there are Homes where love of the 
individual child is the key-note of the train- 
ing,even though the number of children with- 
in the Home be large, is within the experi- 
ence of some of those specially interested in 
this child question. A very admirable ex- 
ample of the possibility to train even many 
children by this individual development, and 
with splendid results, is to be found in the 
work which is being done amongst young 
girls by Miss Mary Steer, who is best known 
perhaps as the Hon. Superintendent of the 


‘Bridge of Hope Refuge, Ratcliff Highway, E. 


Miss Steers good work extends also to 
women, but that amongst little folks and 
young girls is her great work, especially 
those who have suffered from the cruellest of 
all wrongs done to girl children, wrongs to 
their child innocence which are unnamable. 
No work is more difficult; no work needs 
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greater faith, patience, and hope, than that she 
has undertaken ; no work in which it is more 
essential that perfect love shall be its motive 
power; and no work in which it is more 
necessary that each child shall be regarded 
as an individual. 

The Cottage Homes which Miss Steer has 
in different places are well represented by 
those at Chingford. On the outskirts of 
Epping Forest there are four of these Homes 
beautifully and healthily situated, one of 
which is particularly set apart for little ail- 
ing, delicate cripple girls, to whom this pure 
air and healthy surroundings mean fresh life. 

In the Nest, the Cot, Regent’s Park Cot- 
tage, and Hampstead Cottage, one finds a 
number of girl children of all sorts and sizes 
enjoying a veritable home life, and in each 
cottage finding a mother as well as a home. 
As one looks round on the children and 
notices even yet in the expression of some of 
them traces of their sad past, it seems well- 
nigh impossible to believe that little things 
so young can have passed through such ter- 
rible experience of wrong and of impurity. 
It is a work of time, however, to get the 
young look brought back to the small faces 
and the unchildlike pained gravity chased 
away by smiles. It can be done, and Miss 
Steer, with her helpers, set themselves to do 
it. Here, as in the East London Homes, 
constant activity is felt to be the best thing 
for the children, and with lessons, work, 
sewing, singing, and so forth, the days pass 
quickly by. Here ‘the little folk also have 
all the “live stock” of the place to look after, 





A Home Ruler. 


and the gardens to help to keep in order. 
There’s the fat little pony to keep “ groomed,” 
the cocks and hens to feed and to tend, the 
dog and the cat to pet, the pigs to see after. A 
wonderful humaniser, indeed, have those same 
cottage pigs proved to be in one special case. 
Frances H was a girl, it seemed, well- 
nigh impossible, even with the utmost faith, 
to feel would ever get humanised. A verit- 
able wild girl of the downs was Frances ; her 
manners those of a young savage. Gradually, 
however, she became gentler, more amenable, 
and more useful, and is now quite a respect- 
able member of society. It is needful, how- 
ever, to see Frances with her pigs to under- 
stand all that she has become. She loves 
those six pigs, and those six pigs know and 
love Frances; and the unmistakable grunts 
of satisfaction with which they in piggy 
fashion greet her arrival at their styes means 
more than cupboard love, and those grunts 
are the delight of Frances. In every way 
these happy cottagers have a right good time 
of it amidst the general brightness and good- 
will which seem to be about them. Cheery 
voices everywhere, children’s voices every- 
where, sun-bonnets popping about with dear 
little faces beneath them everywhere. A 
real home spirit pervading the whole, because 
each child is allowed to be natural, to be 
itself, to be as it ought to be in its own 
home with its own parents. In Miss Steer’s 
Homes the child is allowed to grow in the 
child, it is developed, not kept under by rule 
and routine, though order, for all this, is 
well maintained ; but the order is that of 
loving understanding, willing obedi- 
ence—not of mechanical drill. The 
brightness of each of Miss Steer’s 
Homes is still further increased by 
the presence in each of them of that 
delightful addition in every home, a 
little baby. A great believer is Miss 
Steer in the power of that veritable 
Home Ruler, that most helpless, and 
yet in its very helplessness that most 
powerful of all creatures, a baby. Each 
Home, then, has its baby, or its quite 
tiny, toddling pet of a thing, who does 
more to humanise and develop the 
hearts of the occupants of these 
Homes than would be generally even 
dimly imagined. 

The success of Miss Steer’s work 
then has been due to the fact, that 
even though she is dealing with masses 
of children, they have each been felt 
by her to be living, sentient human 
beings, each with the possibility with- 
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At the Chingford Home, 


in her for a good and a useful future— 
each with a soul to cultivate, a heart to 
develop, a mind to train. To illustrate the 
wonderful result that this training has pro- 
duced, take as an instance the forty-three 
children which Miss Steer has received from 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Childrenalone. I am able to say 
that in no solitary instance has her training 
failed in its development of the good in a 
child, however degraded it had become both 
in mind and in body, owing to the conditions 
in which it lived. 

And it must be understood that Miss 
Steer does not pick and choose just which 
eases and what children she will take—the 
same Society is able to tell that not once in 
the ten years of its existence has Miss Steer 
ever refused to take a child from its care, 
whatever difficulties have encompassed that 
case, however loathsome has been that child’s 
history. It is a child; it is a girl child 
in danger—this suffices with Miss Steer, 
troubled though she is with the sadly mun- 
dane yet absolutely needful question to con- 
tinually confront, that of ways and means. 

Never has the taking a child into her 
heart and into her Home been a matter 
dependent on how much or how little will 
be paid with it. That it should need guard- 
ing and caring for and protecting, if only 
from itself, this suffices as an all-powerfui 
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claim on Miss Steer’s devotion, and gives 
that child a free entrance into her ever-open 
door. 

It is sad when the great good done by 
Miss Steer in this her labour of love is 
considered, to know how terribly the difficul- 
ties of this most difficult of work are in- 
creased by the endeavour to make ends meet, 
the constant living by a faith which, great 
even though it be, has frequently been tested 
to the utmost by the lack of the wherewithal 
to carry on this big undertaking for another 
week. Yet faith like Miss Steer’s has brought 
its reward and help has come in the hour of 
need. 

With regard to her methods in the train- 
ing of these many young folk whom she so 
truly bemothers, it is part of her way to 
try each child on its merits as a child, not 
merely as a case. She sets herself to study 
thoroughly the child, whilst giving, of course, 
its own proportion of weight to the past 
circumstances of the child. 

In this way experience and study fre- 
quently. show her that whilst the child’s 
knowledge of evil has been sufficient to 
contaminate its whole moral nature, yet 
strangely enough here is a girl who, in spite 
of this knowledge, has a heart which is pure 
and a mind which is innocent. 

Miss Steer is quick to note that innocence 
need not of necessity mean ignorance, and 
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that knowledge of evil may exist and at the 
same time real purity of heart. 

No routine of rule, no red-tape system in 
such a case does Miss Steer allow to be her 
formal guide in disposing of the future train- 
ing of that child. She does not place a child 
with other children because their cases may 
be classed in the same category. Similarity 
of experience is by no means taken to indi- 
cate that the consequent effects on character 
and conduct are likely to be similar. A 
victim to the most terrible moral degradation 
may be found to have preserved heart and 
mind unspotted ; while, on the other hand, 
there may be cases less deplorable, so to speak, 
in which the children are girls who need pro- 
tecting from themselves, and who from their 
surroundings have lost purity of heart and 
innocence of 
mind. With all 
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another outcome for this wholesome activity 
is found, and in that laundry girls’are taught 
to do their work so well that it is easy, when 
the right time comes and Miss Steer feels she 
may trust them to walk alone, to find them 
situations, or in other ways to start them in 
life at home, or may be to emigrate those who 
are suitable and find them work in Canada. 
Kitchen work of all kinds, bread-making 
and baking, dressmaking, these and many 
other useful things are taught girls in these 
Homes of Miss Steer’s, and amidst pure sur- 
roundings in the present, with a happy 
prospect of a bright and useful future, they 
grow up guarded and cared for in an atmo- 
sphere of love of them and of trust in them. 
Though such a believer in work Miss 
Steer is also a believer in play. Bright, 
wholesome re- 
creation is 





her girls there- 
fore she deals 
as with indivi- 
duals, and this 
is the reason of 
the success of 
her work 
amongst them. 

Another part 
of this indivi- 
dual training ; 
is that Miss 
Steer , believes 
firmly that Sa- 
tan will oceupy 
her charges if 
she doesn’t 
keep them 
busy, busy in 
mind and ac- 
tive in body ; so “ Work, work, work,” is a 
veritable watchword in Miss Steer’s Homes, 
whether in her big Homes in London, or in her 
Cottage Homes in the country. At the Bridge 
of Hope Home, one of the most interesting 
rooms to visit is the knitting-room. A source 
of income in the carrying on of her work 
comes from this same knitting-room. 

It is impossible to idle in that room. 
Minds cannot wander, there is so much cor- 
rect counting to do, so much attention needed 
in order to turn out properly the beautiful 
work which is done there. Exhibits for the 
Chicago Exhibition are not things to be 
‘trifled with, stockings for the Princess May 
need more than ordinary attention! 

Busy minds then, busy fingers, constant 
action, is one of the methods of Miss Steer’s 
successful training. Then in the laundry 
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Frances and her pigs. 


quite as much 
a part of her 
individual 
training as is 
the work of 
which she is so 
great an advo- 
cate. Some 
two yearssince 
a beautiful re- 
creation room 
was opened in 
the East Lon- 
don Home, and 
is used as one 
of the means 
in that Home 
of eradicating 
the bad and 
developing the 
good in those who are entertained and amused 
in it. 

Bright, social intercourse in the evenings 
is enjoyed there with friends who come to 
entertain the young folk. Concerts, music, 
magic lanterns, games, all these things are 
the more enjoyed because they follow a day 
which has been a busy one, and usefully 
spent. : 

In the simple daily services in the little 
chapel of the Home is to be found the root, 
however, of much of the good work that is 
being done. It is here the girls gradually 
and well-nigh imperceptibly come to under- 
stand what is the groundwork of the love, 
the patience, the bright, hopeful faith with 
which they are surrounded. 

No girl in these Homes says what we 
have so often heard young folks say, and 
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say drearily and wearily, “ We don’t like 
ood people because they are not kind.” 
Ramehow or other one quite understands 
and even sympathises with the plaint of 
such children. Without kindness “ goodness” 
is worth little—the words mean the same 
thing—but-far too often in the upbringing 
of children this fact seems to be lost sight 
of. 

Miss Steer’s girls, however, love the good 
people about them because they are kind, 
and by realising, slowly enough it may be, 
this goodness in the kindness it prompts, 
they are led to try and serve their Father 
up in heaven, because Miss Steer serves 
Him and because He makes her so kind. 

As Miss Steer says very frankly in her 
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Report, “ With so many young spirits un- 
accustomed to self-control of any kind we 
cannot, of course, affirm the work always 
goes on without a hitch at any time; but it 
is no exaggeration to say that our household 
is a very happy one. There is a sense of 
hearty good-fellowship amongst us, and a 
feeling of good public opinion throughout 
the house, which is very encouraging.” 

It has been impossible to give more than 
a brief sketch of Miss Steer’s wonderful suc- 
cess in her most difficult task, but one is 
fully convinced that were it only better 
known the troubles which harass her and 
hamper her powers of usefulness would 
cease to exist, and the funds needful to its. 
carrying on be freely given. 


CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH BURIAL AMONG THE. 
SIHANAKA. 
By tue Rev. J. PEARSE. 


CONCLUDING PAPER, 


HE day for the funeral havy- 
ing arrived, preparations are 
made for the burial to take 
place after the sun has passed 
the meridian. It must not 
take place earlier in the day 
than that; neither must a per- 

son be buried either on Thursday or Friday. 

Not on the former day, for that, it is said, 

would cause a speedy recurrence of death in 

the family ; and not on Friday, for in that 
case the grave would not cease to demand 
victims until it was full. On the morning 
of the funeral a shouting is made through- 
out the village. “Bring! bring! bring! 
the offering according to the custom of our 
ancestors!” Upon hearing which the inha- 
bitants leave their houses, and approach the 
chief mourner with small pieces of money, 
varying from fractions of a penny to two- 
pence in value, and also a bottle or two of 
rum, The money is added to that which 
was presented by friends when they first 
came to visit the mourners, and the rum is 
collected in vessels reserved for the purpose, 
to be again given out and consumed before 
the close of the day. After this, rice and 
meat are cooked in many of the houses, and 
all take a meal before going forth to the 
funeral. By the time that the meal and the 
rum-drinking connected with it are over, the 
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shadow falls to the eastward, and the funeral’ 
may accordingly take place. The corpse is 
taken from the house by the larger of the 
two doors on the western side, and immedi- 
ately afterwards that door is closed, not to 
be opened again for a week. A woman 
(generally a slave girl), carrying a fire of 
dry cow-dung in an earthen vessel on her 
head, leads the procession; the drummers 
follow ; then the corpse and mourners. The 
reason assigned for carrying the fire is, that. 
if it did not thus accompany the deceased 
at the time of the burial, fire would be re- 
fused in the spirit-world by thé companion 
spirits, and thus the recently departed would 
be cruelly exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather in that region. At the close of the 
funeral the earthen vessel containing the 
fire is deposited on that part of the grave 
which is immediately over the head of the 
person buried, and the fuel not being re- 
plenished, the fire soon dies out. 

At a convenient spot between the house 
and the grave a halt is called for the pur- 
pose of making a speech.* The first few 
sentences of this speech announce that the 
departed says “ Farewell !” to all assembled, 
and are frequently worded thus: “ ‘ Fare- 
well!’ says R——, ‘I go to the place from 
which there is no return, and to the house 

* This is sometimes done after the burial. 
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that is dark at noonday. Farewell !’” Then 
follows a statement of the number of oxen 
killed, the quantity of rum collected, the 
amount of money spent, a list of the things 
consumed in connection with the funeral, 
and a statement of the number of grave- 
clothes in which the corpse is wrapped. In 
the case of a rich man, this list may be of 
considerable length, and illustrates the 
wealth of some of the Sihanaka, which, 
having been concealed from all but a small 
inner circle of relatives during lifetime, is 
now made public by the announcement of 
the lavish expenditure which has been made 
in connection with the funeral. The follow- 
ing is a copy of a statement made at a 
funeral which took place at a village called 
Mangalaza :— 

‘¢ Thirty winding-sheets for the corpse. (Two 
hundred and sixty-nine dollars was the price 
of the winding-sheets.) 

One hundred head of oxen, slain in connection 
with the funeral. 

Twenty-four dollars paid for two barrels of 
Mauritius rum. 

Five dollars, spent on native-made rum. 

Six dollars, divided among some of the com- 


pany. 
Two dollars, paid for geese.* 
One dollar, paid for fowls.’ t 


Estimating the oxen at a low average 
value of 12s. per head, the above list shows 
an expenditure of over £120 in connection 
with this particular funeral. 

However extravagant the expenditure in 
connection with a funeral, and although the 
wealth of the departed is a thing wished to 
be known and spread abroad, and paradoxi- 
cal as it is, excuses are made by the rela- 
tives, and forgiveness asked for from the 
assembly, that what has been done is so 
inadequate. ‘Do not find fault with us,” 
the speaker says, “that we do not bury our 
dead with suitable honours. Wealth is like 
water on arock. Looked at from a distance it 
seems plentiful, but when one would draw 
it, there is not sufficient to fill a drinking 
vessel. Therefore, do not find fault. May 
the little which has been done deliver us 
from evil and calamities ! ” 

The second part of the speech is a cata- 
logue of the presents (more particuiarly the 
presents of money) brought by the friends 
of the deceased, and includes a list of what 
they are to receive in return, as well as the 
small sums of money which are to be given 
to the drummers and the singers (Mpanao 
sasy sy beheza). The amount of money 

* This sum, among the natives, would procure as many asa 


dozen geese. 
+ This would buy not less than twenty fowls. 


given to the friends of the deceased is in 
proportion to the value of the offerings they 
made, always, however, being in excess of 
it; and as the return gift is made within 
about a week from the presentation, it fre- 
queitly proves a good investment for those 
who are willing to profit hy the death of a 
friend at the expense of that friend’s family. 
The following, which I extract from a list 
which I heard read at a funeral at Ambohi- 
dehilahy, will illustrate the custom on this 
particular point. 


Name of person Value of Value of 
making offering. offering. money returned, 
’ & & & sn a 
Ratsimihara : Ss @ 6 20 0 
Tafaralahimanitsisa . 0 4 0 Qo 8-8 
Ruinibe ‘ - = 0 8 0 012 0 
Rainisoanaly . se -& © 0 8 0 
Rainiketabao ‘ ._ o&-2 08 0 
Andrianandrasana > 86s 012 0 
Rainimanga : ;  - oe a 
Andriamamonjy .« ~ ee. BS 020 
Andriantsehenu . th Os 01 4 
Ramihaja . : « es 010 
Andriamahaza . 5 a = 0 0 8 
Rainijacelina . o = 6% 01 0 


The speech announcing these return gifts 
is responded to by one of the company, who 
says: “ We have heard what you have said. 
We did not come here to sell our tears or to 
trade with our sorrow, but to weep for the 
dead and to bury our kinsman. Since, how- 
ever, you are not content with that alone, 
but give this according to the custom of our 
ancestors, we find no fault. What you have 
given is ample to deliver from evil and 
calamity.” 

After this the procession advances at a 
quick pace to the grave, which is usually not 
far from the village, and in the majority of 
cases is simply a hole dug in the ground. 
The corpse is removed from the canoe, and 
laid in the grave with the head either to the 
north or the east. It must not be placed 
with the head either to the south or to the 
west, as when trial by ordeal used to be 
resorted to in order to discover wizards and 
witches, these were tie positions in which 
persons convicted of witchcraft were buried. 
Planks of wood are arranged over the corpse 
to prevent the earth from falling upon it, 
after which the grave-diggers commence to 
fill in the grave, the mourners meanwhile 
remaining on the spot. When the grave is 
partially filled in, an old man rises to curse 
the wizard or witch supposed to have been 
the cause of the death of the recently interred 
individual, which he does in the following 
manner. Taking a wooden shovel in his 
hand, turning the handle downwards, and 
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knocking with it upon the ground, he cries: 
“Give ear, O ancestors! Hearken, O an- 
cestors! Whoever—be it man or woman, 
one high in rank or low—bewitched this 
relative whom we have now buried, cause 
such an one to confess all, and more than all, 
that he has done. Break him on a stone 
like a calabash or earthen water jar.* Yes, 
kill such an one quickly! Kill him quickly !” 
After this the people disperse to divide the 
spoil, and to drink mure rum: the number 
who remain sober till the close of the day 
being conspicuous by their fewness. When 
the assembly is breaking up, the chief mourner 
sometimes goes among the company, touch- 
ing them either on the head, or shoulder, or 
elbow with his finger, which has been pre- 
viously smeared with fat. This is done in 
order to prevent their being followed by 
ghosts, and as a talisman to protect from 
sickness. 

When the company thus breaks up, the 
family of the departed, with the near rela- 
tives and their dependents, meet in the 
house from which the corpse was recently 
removed, again to drink rum, and to undergo 
a _. and preserving baptism called 
“Fafy ranom-boahangy.” Leaves of the 
lemon, or lime-tree, and the stalks of two 
kinds of grass, are gathered, and placed in a 
vessel with water. A person, both of whose 
parents are living, is chosen to perform the 
rite, and this “holy water” is then sprinkled 
upon the walls of the house, and upon all 
assembled within them, and finally around 
the house outside. This ceremony, whenever 
and however it originated, bears a striking 
resemblance to one observed in some coun- 
tries by the Church of Rome, which Dr. 
Guthrie tells he witnessed with no small 
astonishment when at Rome. A priest at- 
tended by a boy wearing a surplice, with 
a brush in one hand and a vessel of holy 
water in the other, entered the room he was 
occupying, and having mumbled through 
some prayers, to which the boy ever and 
anon said “Amen,” the priest seized the 
brush out of the boy’s hand, dipped it in the 
holy water, and thereupon sprinkled the walls 
of the room and the persons of those assem- 
bled with the sacred fluid, thus seeking to 
put to flight whatever goblins and evil spirits 
might be there. The ceremony reminds us 
also of one observed in ancient days, when, 
by divine authority, the ashes of a burnt 
heifer were put into a vessel with water, 
“and sprinkled upon the tent, and upon all 


* Here the action is sometimes suited to the words, and a 
water-vessel is dashed to pieces. 
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the vessels, and upon the persons that were 
there, and upon him that touched a bone, or 
one slain, or one dead, or a grave.” * 

The larger door of the house, as before 
remarked, is closed immediately after the 
corpse is taken out for the burial, and 
remains closed for a week, nobody being 
allowed ingress or egress by it. At the close 
of a week, amidst further slaying of oxen 
and drinking of rum, the door is re-opened, 
and the general mourning ceases. The drums 
used during the funeral are at this time 
returned to their owners, accompanied by 
the present of a fowl for each drum, and the 
instrument is marked in a transverse form 
with chalk, as a charm to keep evil from the 
owners. 

Among the Sihaneka there are no regular 
burying-places for the dead bearing any 
resemblance to the cemeteries with which 
Europeans are familiar ; and in the majority 
of cases nothing but a simple sepulchral 
mound marks the spot where interment has 
taken place. In a few solitary instances 
I have found rude human figures carved in 
wood placed upright at the four corners of a 
tumulus of oblong form; but such as I have 
seen are in an advanced state of decay, and 
I have not heard of any of recent date. The 
looking-glass, the snuff-box, the comb, knife, 
spear, and walking-stick, and the necklace 
which belonged to the deceased, and also 
a bottle of rum, are as a rule buried with the 
corpse. Many will recognise in this a very 
ancient custom observed by other nations. 
In the tombs of Assyria, discovered and 
opened by Mr. Layard, were found beads, 
small ornaments apparently belonging to a 
necklace, vases of green pottery, copper mir- 
rors and copper spoons, bracelets of silver, a 
pin for the hair, bowls, and small alabaster 
bottles. A similar custom, observed at the 
burial of an Indian warrior, is thus made 
the theme of song by the poet Longfellow :— 

“* A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its mone | folds, the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belts of shells and beads.’’ 

Other articles are frequently placed on or 
near the grave outside, and are allowed to 
remain there till destroyed by the effects of 
wind, sun, and rain. Previous to being placed 
by the grave they are, however, more or less 
mutilated, to prevent their being stolen by 
those who otherwise might not hesitate to 
appropriate to themselves the dowry of the 
dead. No principle seems to regulate the 


* Numbers xix. 16—19, 
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selection of these articles, except that fre- 
quently they are such as bore a close relation 
to the person of the deceased while living. 
The things which I have noticed are various. 
Among others I may mention a chair, a pal- 
anguin, an umbrella, a hat, and in one ex- 
ceptional case a four-post wooden bedstead, 
but without mattress, pillow, or bedding. 
This bedstead, however, was not placed at 
the grave, but at the man’s “fototra,” or 
“ jiro.” 

These ‘‘ fototra,” or “jiro”—for the terms 
seem to be synonymous—are really the monu- 
ments raised to the dead, and form a dis- 
tinguisning feature connected with Sihanaka 
funerals. They consist of slender trees, from 
thirty feet to fifty feet high, of any hard and 
durable kind, with all the branches lopped 
off, care being taken at the time of selecting 
a “jiro” to fell such a tree as is forked at 
the top, and bears more or less resem- 
blance to the horns on the head of an ox. 
These “jiro” are brought from the forest, 
and raised by the side of the principal paths 
which must be taken by persons passing 
through the district, and may, or may not, 
be near the grave. They bear no inscription 
or carving, but very frequently a tin box and 
the tin drinking vessel of the person to whose 
memory the “ jiro” is raised are impaled on 
the top. 

Either at the graves, or around these “ jiro” 
wooden stakes are planted, varying from 
eight fect to twelve feet or more in heighi, 
on which, arranged one above the other, are 
placed the heads of the oxen killed in con- 
nection with the funeral ; the object being to 
call forth expressions of surprise from the 
passers-by that the wealth of the deceased was 
so great, and of admiration that the funeral 
obsequies were observed with the slaughter 
of so large a number of cattle as the heads 
there placed indicate. These “jiro” and 
stakes are very numerous in the Antsihanaka 
country, and the heads of oxen slain at fune- 
rals and impaled on them almost countless. 
A “jiro” is, however, only raised in memory 
of a deceased male Sihanaka ; the memorials 
of the women are of a different character. 
Widows do not, it is true, stand weeping, as 
they did in the upper chambor at Joppa, 
showing the coats and garments which the 
departed “ made while she was with them ”; 
but to eulogise a Sihanaka woman, the rush 
mats and baskets which she made and pos- 
sessed while living are arranged on poles by 
the wayside to meet the public gaze, and to 
cause thoughts concerning her to-rise in the 
minds of passers-by similar to those which 
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Solomon has clothed in the words: ‘Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all.” 

The Sihanaka have no definite belief in a 
future state after death. That they have 
some dreamy indefinite idea of the continued 
existence of the spirit cannot, however, be 
denied. The fact that they present petitions 
to their departed ancestors and relatives; 
that they make occasional offerings of rum 
and food to the dead ; and also the idea they 
connect with the fire which accompanies the 
corpse to the grave on the day of burial, 
point to some belief in the continued exist- 
ence of the spirit. The oxen killed in con- 
nection with the funeral obsequies are sup- 
posed to accompany the deceased to the 
spirit-world ; and as a reason for killing 
more than one, they say that the deceased 
would have too much trouble in chasing it 
if only a single ox accompanied him to the 
spirit-world. In conversation with them, 
the Sihanaka will tell you distinctly that the 
grave is not, in their opinion, the residence 
of the departed, but that the spirit has gone 
“any,” this “any” being an indefinite and 
imaginary place to which no name is at 
tached, and the ideas connected with which 
are most vague and sensual. Some among the 
Sihanaka, with whom the writer has con- 
versed, appear, like a tribe in Africa men- 
tioned by Dr. Livingstone, to imagine the 
souls of their departed relatives to be always 
near the place of sepulture. 

When life is failing, either through old 
age or disease, the aged or sick frequently 
say that some deceased relative has come 
from the spirit-world to fetch them, upon 
hearing which those present remonstrate, 
and tell them to refuse to go. An aged and 
infirm Sihanaka spoke as follows to one who 
visited him: “I feel that I am soon to die. 
My grandfather, father, mother, and other 
deceased relatives have all been here, and 
they carried me away. They gave me food, 
‘any’ (i.e. in the indefinite place already 
mentioned). Small fish and beef were served 
with rice. The town was very splendid, and 
I was unwilling to return, but 1 was not at 
that time allowed to remain. I was hale 
and strong after I got there, and of this I 
had abundant evidence. It happened that 
they were observing the rite of circumcision 
at the time, and I was able to join in the 
hunting and running down the cattle. I have 
never before seen such a place as that to 
which I was carried. It was like a new 
earth, and I wish to go there.” The old 
man had doubtless enjoyed what was to him 
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a happy dream ; but his manner of relating 
it, and the influence it exerted on him, 
show, in connection with other things, that 
the Sihanaka cannot be said to be without 
some belief in the continued existence of the 
spirit after death, albeit that such belief is 
dreamy and indefinite. 

Like other tribes and other nations, they 
have endeavoured to pierce the veil which 
conceals from us the invisible and the future, 
but with no clearer or more satisfactory 
results than I have briefly indicated. Alas! 
they have no better staff to lean upon than 
the empty dreams of their own imagination. 
With few exceptions, they know nothing of 
the “ Father’s House ;” of an “eternal habi- 
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tation ;” or of “a haven beyond the skies, 
where we shall certainly arrive and anchor 
in peace.” May God speed the preaching 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in their midst, 
that so “life and immortality” may be 
brought to light among them. Apart from 
that there can be no certain hope enjoyed 
by the Sihanaka, or by others; nor, without 
the light which the Gospel sheds upon the 
future, can any advance one step beyond 
that reached by the great heathen philoso- 
pher, who, when his last hour was come, 
said to his judges, ‘“ We are about to part. 
I am going to die, and you to live. Which 
= us goes the best way is known to God 
alone.” 





A THOUSAND MILES UP THE IRRAWADDY. 
By tue Rev. W. R. WINSTON. 





T was no use. Her Majesty’s 
Burma Government steamer 
George refused to stir. Some- 
thing was wrong with the ma- 
chinery, so there was nothing for 
it but to transfer us all to the sister ship, the 
Patrick, and start for Bhamo, whither my duty 
as chaplain to the troops took me. The Pai- 
rick proved amenable to orders. We loose 
our moorings and swing off into the stream, 
but it is soon abundantly evident that this 
steamer is not up to its work at the season 
of high flood in the Irrawaddy, when the 
river is swollen to an enormous volume by 
the melting of the snows on the far-off 
unknown mountains. The captain gives the 
order, ‘‘ Full speed ahead,” but the result 
shows that “Full speed” is a relative term. 
Both these steamers were originally sent out 
as patrol boats for Lord Wolseley’s expedi- 
tion in the Nile for the relief of General 
Gordon. They, like the expedition generally, 
arrived too late, however, so they were sent 
into Burma, and ever since they have been 
on the Irrawaddy. Originally they were 
considered fast river steamers, but every- 
thing wears out in course of time. Our pas- 
sengers and crew are rather a mixed company, 
all in Government employ. We have an 
English captain, a Eurasian mate, and native 
sailors from Chittagong, very smart fellows, 
dressed in dark-blue cotton uniform ; and we 
have a Burmese servant-man in the saloon. 
By way of passengers, we have a Tamil 
young man, a clerk in some department of 





Government, with his wife and child, and 
forty-seven military-police sepoys, all men of 
stalwart build from the Punjab, fine tall 
Pathans and bearded Sikhs. The Sikhs, by 
the way, have a religious prejudice against 
cutting their hair. There is one of them 
seated on the deck, putting his cherished and 
beautiful shining raven locks in order. See 
how he combs his hair and coils it round his 
head like a woman! Then having, in like 
manner, carefully combed out his two jet- 
black whiskers and beard, he twirls them 
into two plaits, and curls them away behind 
his two ears. Three women, the wives of 
some of these military police, are sitting on- 
the upper deck. They are Indian women 
and “ purdah,” that is, they are not supposed 
to unveil themselves, except in private. But 
they do not carry out the programme strictly 
all the time, so that we are led to notice 
what a profusion of bangles they wear on 
their ankles and wrists, besides huge silver 
rings through their ears and pendants from 
their noses. 

In the course of the first day we pass the 
unfinished Mingohn Pagoda, which is pro- 
bably the largest mass of solid brickwork in 
the world. It was built by one of the kings 
of Burma nearly a century ago, and intended, 
as all pagodas are, to be a work of high 
merit. Its plinth covers an area of 450 feet - 
on each side, and the height of the completed 
pagoda was to have been 450 feet, but it 
never went beyond 255. Even at that 
height it is a prodigious mass; the cost must 
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have been something fabulons. Funds fell 
short, and perhaps, too, the labour (unpaid) 
grew restive and began to murmur ominously. 
Even good works are not always acceptable 
to those who have to bear the cost without 
sharing in the merit. In its unfinished state, 
split and scarred by earthquake, this pagoda 
is a marvellous work, and attests the strong 
confidence of the people in their religion. 

Towards sunset we make fast for the night 
at an island and go ashore. The water is 
very high, six feet more rise and this island 
will be submerged. ‘Do you ever get the 
river entirely over the island ?” 


“Yes; cach season we expect to get the 
water over to the depth of two feet.” 

As all Burman houses, built of bamboos, 
are raised on wooden posts fastened in the 
ground, it does.not matter much. The 
annual flood leaves a rich sediment of mud 
on these low, flat islands, and on the banks 
of the river, that is very good for the crops. 
Meanwhile the sun has set, and the buffaloes 
are wending their way homeward from the 
fields, so, after a few words with the yellow- 
robed monks in the monastery at the end of 
the village, we return to the steamer for the 
night. 
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Next morning we are away, bright and 
early, and reach Kyaukmyoung about noon, 
where we stay over the next day, which is 
Sunday. Here is a little fort, garrisoned by 
a detachment of the 25th Madras Infantry 
under a native officer. Just behind the fort 
are several graves of British officers and men, 
including a naval officer. These men were 
killed in engagements with dacoits in the 
early days of the British occupation, when 
fighting of this kind was of almost daily 
occurrence. But all this is now changed, 
for order is fully restored, and the pax Britan- 
nica is thoroughly established throughout 
the land. Upper Burma is dotted here and 


there with the graves of English soldiers and 
Indian sepoys ; one meets with odd ones in 
most out-of-the-way places. These attest 
the arduous nature of the work of pacifica- 
tion ; not conquest—that was soon done, and 
it cost us very few men—but the restoration 
of order and good government in a land 
given over to crime and disorder was a much 
more difficult business. 

Ten English soldiers came on board here 
to go to Bhamo. During the march of six- 
teen miles from Shwebo to the river the 
corporal in command had, against orders, 
consented to give them the advance of pay 
which he was ordered not to disburse until 
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they got on board. The consequence was 
that two-of them went to the China- 
man’s tavern and got drunk on native 
spirits, and were very much the worse 
for liquor when they reached Kyauk- 
myoung. The two were put under arrest 
until they reached Bhamo. The others 
were very decent men, sober and respect- 
able; one of them an earnest Christian. 

Sunday was a day quiet to exceeding 
dulness. People at home in England, 
with all the stimulus of congenial society 
and the public means of grace, can form 
but little idea what Sunday is abroad in a 
tropical climate and in an up-country sta- 
tion. However, we made the most of it 
by setting up the little portable American 
organ we had brought with us, and call- 
ing the soldiers and such of the ship’s 
company as understood English to sing 
hymns and join in service, which they did 
with much appreciation. 

We had not gone far next morning 
when we had occasion to find the strength 
of the current. Our little steamer, weak 
and out of repair, was hugging the shore 
to avoid the strength of the stream. She 
had to cross over, however, to the other side ; 
in doing so the force of the current taking 
her too much on the broadside made her heel 
over considerably. As she only draws two- 
and-a-half feet. of water there was risk of her 
capsizing. Had she gone over instead of round- 
ing to face the stream, as she fortunately 
did, it is highly probable that out of the 
seventy persons on board only a Lascar or 
two would have been left to tell the tale. 
This being so, the captain declined to take 
the responsibility of venturing farther, but 
decided to remain at the next village, Kab- 
wet, for further orders. 

Kabwet, as we drew near to it, presented 
an appearance quite unusual with the towns 
and villages on the Irrawaddy. A small 
locomotive tramway engine was seen puffing 
off steam, with trucks attached laden with 
coal ; heaps of coal were lying about ; and a 
little steam pump on the bank was engaged 
in pumping water out of the river. These 
unusual features indicate the presence of the 
Burma Coal Company, Limited, the earliest 
effort of the kind in Upper Burma. As 
early as 1886, directly after the annexation, 
an enterprising prospector was on the ground, 
attracted by the rumours of the presence of 
coal. It was found at Letcobin, four or five 
miles inland. Then followed a syndicate ; a 
concession was obtained from Government, 
and a limited company was formed. The 


work of getting coal was commenced, and a 
narrow gauge tramway was laid from the 


mine to the river, in order to take down the 
coal and to bring up water, which necessity 
of life is not to be had at Letcobin. 

We were very glad to visit this coal mine. 
Mounting the tiny locomotive engine, to 


which were attached three tank trucks 
filled with water, the native in charge 
touched the lever and away we sped over 
the ground, jolting and rattling considerably, 
and holding on with both hands. Presently 
we Jeft the settlement by the river, and 
dived at once into dense jungle, where there 
was abundance of great trees and under- 
growth, the engine oscillating over very un- 
even ground, going uphill and down, through 
cuttings and over rickety bridges, with such 
curves, and such gradients! The branches 
of the bamboos and other forest growths 
brushed our clothes as we dashed through 
them, holding on firmly, and enjoying the 
novel excitement of rushing through the 
jungle on such a modern machine. As it 
was the rainy season we fcund the vegeta- 
tion looking at its best. Many of the large 
trees were in full bloom. Here and there 
giant creepers, bright with luxuriant flowers, 
festooned the tall trees, and abundance of a 
fine variety of scarlet lily enlivened the 
silent glades of the forest. Some of these 
lilies we actually gathered where we stood 
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by watching our opportunity and snatching 
them from the embankments at the sides of 
the little line as the engine dashed through. 
At length the whistle sounded and we 
entered the coal-mining settlement. Not 
much to look at ; all around dense jungle ; a 
few bamboo huts, a workshop and an office 
with a telephone ; a little post and telegraph 
office on the hill-side ; and the house of the 
European manager on the top of the hill 
half a mile away, to which a road has been 
cut through the jungle. 

As the coal is an outcrop the workings 
commence from the surface of the ground. 
You walk down into the mine at a moderate 
angle about the usual “dip” of a seam of 
coal, The seam is nine feet thick, with a 
band of shale six inches deep running 
through the middle of it. There are about 
seven entrances to the mine not far apart 
from each other. The coal is brittle and not 


of the best quality ; not properly coal, in fact, 
but lignite, and a matter of a thousand years 
or so too young for use. 


If they were to 
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leave it for that time it. might ripen, but 
somehow the limited company do not seem 
to see it in that light. ‘The miners all use 
naked lights, for there is no explosive gas to 
guard against. The coal is carried up in 
baskets on the heads of coolies to the sur- 
face. Further prospecting is going on with 
a view to ascertaining the extent of the coal 
field, and it is to be hoped that this enter- 
prise will prove financially successful. 

Our steamer stayed at Kabwet five days, 
waiting for the current to go down or for 
something in the shape of orders from Man- 
dalay to turn up. These delays would be 
considered intolerable in England, but in 
Oriental travelling they are not always to 
be deprecated, as they usually afford all we 
get in the shape of holidays. We made the 
best of it, exploring the jungle and making 
friends with the Burmans in the village. 

Kabwet is an average river-side Burmese 
village, the houses built of bamboos, and 
raised about two feet from the ground. As 
we stroll through the village towards sunset 

we come upon a giant 
peepul-tree. Under its 
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shade is a small wooden 
shrine containing several 
carefully preserved im- 
ages of Buddha. The vil- 
lage is going on with its 
business and its amuse- 
ments, but here is the 
little company represent- 
ing in Kabwet the devout 
remnant, usually for the 
most part women, to be 
found inevery :ommunity. 
They are on their knees, 
with hands together and 
heads bowed, repeating in 
low pleasant tones in uni- 
son their form of worship. 
An aged Buddhist man, in 
the plain uniform of the 
order and with shaven 
head, takes the lead—a 
pretty and a_ touching 
sight. Farther on, at the 
enl of the village, we 
reach the monastery, a 
good teak building, and 
here in its peaceful seclu- 
sion is seated, cross-legged 
on the floor, an elderly 
man, rosary in_ hand, 
grave and serious. Though 
not now a monk, he spent 
in his youth six Was (the 
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annual recurrence of the 
Buddhist Lent), with all 
the intervening time, in 
a monastery. If we had 
to give him a designa- 
tion we should call him 
a local preacher. Four 
times in a month, on wor- 
ship days, which corre- 
spond with the phases of 
the moon, he comes here 
a3 a work of merit to ex- 
pound as best he can, in 
a colloquial and familiar 
way, the Law of Buddha. 
His hearers, all women, 
are on the floor in front 
of him, in that partly sit- 
ting partly kneeling pos- 
ture which is the token 
of respect among the 
Burmans. They too are 
acquiring merit by hear- 
ing the Law. 

As the current con- 
tinued too strong for the 
Patrick to go on, we took 
the opportunity of the 
passing of the Okpho, one 
of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s fine steam- 
ers, to transfer ourselves 
on board and proceed up 
the river. She was on 
her way to Bhamo, with 
two flats securely fast- 
ened one on each side. A 
peculiar feature of these cargo steamers on 
the upper reaches of the Burmese rivers 
is the travelling market they carry. The 
whole of the upper deck of each of the two 
flats is devoted to this business. The traders 
pay their fare and the freight on all they 
take on board at Mandalay. For this they 
have the privilege of setting out their wares 
on the upper deck under cover of the iron 
roof, so that it looks exactly like a bazaar on 
shore. As the steamer approaches a village 
where she is to stay the whistle announces 
that the market has come, and it is the sig- 
nal for the people to flock down upon us like 
bees, some by boat and some by the gang- 
way. A brisk trade goes on for the time 
she stays, then the whistle summons them 
ashore, and we go on to the next place. One 
flat is devoted to the sale of eatables—grain 
of sorts, curry stuffs, salt fish, vegetables, 
and all kinds of fruit and greengrocery ; the 
other displays clothing, Burmese sandals, 
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hardware, tools, stationery, jams in tins, 
matches, and various European and native 
articles. 

“Whatever can those neat little wooden 
boxes contain, marked ‘ Made in Belgium,’ 
which they seem to be buying in large quan- 
tities 1” 

“Qh! those are boxes of small stearine 
candles, which the Burmans burn very largely 
before their shrines in the pagodas when 
they go to worship.” 

Five days were spent in this way, slowly 
making headway up the river against the 
current, and at night at anchor. As the 
steamer approaches the villages they have a 
very pretty appearance, especially in the 
rainy season, nestling in a deep setting of 
living green. Many a picturesque scene is 
presented, with the broad, swiftly-flowing 
river in the foreground, the brown bamboo 
houses along the bank, interspersed with abun- 
dant vegetation, and the high ground occu- 
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pied by a cluster of snow-white pagodas, 
against which the dark teak-wood of the 
fantastically carved spires of the monastery 
stands out in bold relief. 

Not far below is the Defile, noted for its 


grand scenery. Here the river has in ages 
past worn for itself a way between the hills 
that tower on either side, so that for several 
miles we pass through scenery not often 
equalled for grandeur. Nature has dealt 
here with a lavish hand. Forest trees, fes- 
tooned with giant creepers, thickly clothe 
the hills on both banks of the river, and the 
larger trees are intermingled with patches of 
the pretty bright-green, feathery foliage of the 
bamboo. Here and there the wild banana 
adds its glittering sheen of pale-green smooth- 
ness, to give variety to the mass of rich natural 
vegetation, which continues without a break 
from the summit of the highest cliff down to 
the reeds lining the river’s brink. Several 
small hamlets nestle at the feet of these great 
hills close by the water, and it is remarkable 
how very tiny and toy-like the houses look, 
when seen in contrast with the towering 
masses behind them. Through the Defile a 
current of eight to ten miles an hour runs 
when the river is in high flood, and whirl- 
pools render the navigation difficult and 
dangerous. At the foot of one great cliff, 


the most precipitous of all, and ascending 
sheer up from the bank of the river, it rages 
so fiercely that for some time it seemed 
doubtful whether the Okpho with its two 
flats could pass it; but at length we leave 
this, like the other difficulties, behind us, 
and very soon we are out of the Defile. and 
in comparatively easy water. 

As we approach Bhamo we look around. 
It is a bright, clear day, after light showers 
in the morning, but hot and sultry. Though 
we are a thousand miles from the sea, the 
river even here stretches across a width of 
about two miles. Those blue hills on the east- 
ern horizon are the abodes of the wild Kachin 
tribes, and they are the beginning of that 
mountainous country that forms the frontier 
between Burma and China. At some dis- 
tance we catch sight of the British fort at 
Bhamo, garrisoned by half a battalion of 
British troops and a regiment of sepoys. 
Now begins the long straggling town along 
the bank of the river, and presently the 
hoarse whistle of the steamer announces our 
arrival, the anchor is down. in the stream, 
the cables moor her to the trees in the bank, 
and we land. 

One very long street, stretching two miles 
or more parallel with the river, with several 
buddings forth of rudimentary beginnings, 
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which might conceivably develop into streets, 
running at right angles to the main thorough- 
fare, is our frontier town of Bhamo. ‘The 
population is mixed. Being only forty miles 
trom China, the Chinese muster in consider- 
able force, and a brisk trade goes on by this 
route. A good many Shans are to be seen 
in broad, dried-leaf sun-hats and dark blue 
cotton clothing. In the dry season the 
Kachins come down from the hills and trade. 

The China Inland Mission has a station 
here, and the American Baptist Mission car- 
ries on work in two languages, Shan and 
Kachin. The Shans, like the Burmans, are 
difficult to win, but the Kachins, as an 
uncivilised race, are conscious of their deficien- 
cies, and easier to reach and to lead. Bar- 
barous and warlike, and accustomed to raid- 
ing, the Kachins have given our troops and 
police enough to do year by year since they 
became our neighbours, and a good many 
gallant men have fallen in the very unsatis- 
factory jungle fighting which has taken place. 
The difficulty is to find the enemy at all. 
As our column winds along a jungle path a 
volley is suddenly poured into them from 
an invisible foe hidden in the dense jungle, 
but not an enemy is to be found and pursuit 
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is impossible. It requires courage, much 
perseverance, and the resources of a long 
purse to carry on this unsatisfactory and 
difficult warfare, to stop the raiding pro- 
pensities of the Kachins, and to teach them 
that British rule is not like the former Bur- 
man rule, but must be obeyed. 

The Kachins live in small villages and 
hamlets, scattered all over the mountains for 
many miles to the northward and eastward 
of Bhamo. In religion they are mere demon 
worshippers ; their customs are very rude 
and primitive. Several entire villages have 
placed themselves under Christian instruc- 
tion, and in addition to evangelistic work 
amongst them, the missionaries are paying 
careful attention to the education of the 
young. In visiting the mission boarding 
schools, where eighty of the Kachin youth—- 
bonny, fat, light-brown boys and girls—are 
learning, a single glance at the faces of 
these song of the jungle showed evidences of 
awakened intelligence that gives promise of 
usefulness in the days to come, when they 
return to live and work amongst their own 
people. The Kachin language was never 
expressed in writing until the missionaries 
took it up a few years ago. 
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Mr. Roberts, the senior missionary, has 
seen Bhamo under some vicissitudes. Hav- 
ing in his younger days seen military service 
in the Confederate army, it was fitting that 
he should find his life work in a sphere 
like this, in pioneer mission work on the 
frontier. He was here in 1884 when a 
Chinese raid took place, and Bhamo was cap- 
tured from the Burmans two years before 
the English came. In the course of hostilities 
he had to flee for his life, the bullets whizzing 
unpleasantly near him as he made his way 
from his house to the steamer. But that is 
now a thing of the past. Under British rule 
the mission has been successfully re-estab- 
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lished, and there is little probability that its 
peaceful pursuits will be disturbed again by 
war. 

My visit to the English soldiers was mutu- 
ally refreshing to me and to them. I stayed 
with a godly major in command, and during 
the five days I spent there we had many 
pleasant seasons together. The Sunday ser- 
vices, a temperance meeting, several Bible 
classes, and visits all round the barracks and 
hospital, pleasantly filled up the time; and I 
came away feeling, as I always do, that work 
among our soldiers, especially in those re- 
mote stations, is a duty we owe to our men, 
and a duty that brings its own reward. 


CHARITY. 


ahs pain and pleasure sways a surging world, 
To find, too oft, in pleasure only pain ; 
Achieving Folly’s dizziest heights, till hurled 
Back into crippled misery again. 


But aye amid the noise of strife and tears, 


Now loud, now low, a tender cadence rings, 
Fraught with the promise of the coming years ; 
Anon the world asks, “‘ Who so sweetly sings ?” 


Tis I, ’tis I, the Spirit of Goodwill, 
Of calm Content, of Love, and Light, and Peace. 


I hold a cup of Joy. Drink! 


Drink your fill, 


No sting of conscience lurks within its lees. 


Drink deep! and whilst away the darkness rolls, 
My song shall louder, clearer ring, and soon 
Its cool, full tide will flow into your souls, 
And ye will catch the meaning of the tune. 


Learn Faith and Hope are empty words and dross, 
Unless imbued with that exalting leaven 
Which lifts aloft a weaker brother’s cross, 
And makes Earth’s thorns laugh out with flowers of Heaven. 


ERIC WENTWORTH. 
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MY BROTHER AARON. 


By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD, Avruor or ‘“ Unrit Seventy Tuores Sevey,’’ ‘‘Jacos Wryrerron’s 
INHERITANCE.” 


CHAPTER I.—A LETTER. 


” said 
my father; “it is Suan 
to Bible rule, ‘ if any pr ovide 
not for his own, and speci- 
ally for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the 

faith, and is worse than an infidel.’” 

I had been down among the sheep, in the 
home meadow, to fetch my father, at the 
bidding of my ‘mother. 

“Run down into the meadow, Bee, and 
fetch your father; say I’ve a letter I should 
like him to see at once,” were her words, 
coming out into the porch, opening among 
the flower-beds, now gay with lent-lilies and 
other spring flowers. And away I went, the 
wind lifting my hood, to hang by the strings 
at the back of my head, and tossing my hair 
into a tangle of curly disorder. 

It was such a glorious spring afternoon, 
larks singing high overhead in the blue, 
April sky, all tender buds and greenery 
below ; the cows lowing as for very delight 
as they waded in the river, the Shale, run- 
ning through the meadow ; the lambs bleat- 
ing, their dams answering them ; the daisies 
dancing with the buttercups and shaking 
saucy little heads at me as | passed through 
them and delivered my message. Then back 
I came, holding my father’s hand, his little 
mad-cap maiden, as he often called me, my 
big, strong, silent father, who thought so 
much and said so little. 

My life was full to the brim, but not com- 
plete in itself, for my twin brother Aaron’s 
life was mine, to take part in and to love 
more than my own; so it had.always been 
through the ten golden years of our twin 
lives. There was a sort of halo of reverent 
love encircling our brother Aaron, for he 
was the child of many prayers, and the 
living answer to prayer. Six daughters had 
come, like repeated crowning, to our parents’ 
wedded life ; and then the one desire of my 
father was vouchsafed to him—a son was 
given him, linked with another little daugh- 
ter. Then my parents’ joy was complete, 
and they dedicated him to the Lord, to be a 
minister, to preach the Gospel in the days 
to come, when he reached his man’s estate. 

I wondered they did not call him Samuel, 


in a child’s whimsical fashion looking out the 
meaning of the name in a Bible analysis, and 
finding it meant “ Asked of the Lord,” while 
Aaron only meant “very high;” and so I 
told my mother once. But she smiled her 
sweet smile, and said that the choice of the 
name had been father’s, and my brother's 
walk through life would be very high if it 
was anything like what they intended it to 
be, so father had chosen rightly, as he 
always did. But I had my own private 
opinion about all our names—Ruth, Naomi, 
Leah, Rachel, Esther, Hannah, and last of 
all Aaron and Phebe. Mine my mother 
shortened and softened into Bee, to please 
me, and called me by it; but I was always 
Phebe to my father, of whom the Bible only 
tells us she was the bearer of a letter, and a 
succourer of many; and the name in itself 
meant only “Light,” without a touch of 
anything pretty er poetical. 

‘Ah! my children, a sweet poem lies 
hidden in all your names, if you will only 
live them out,” said my mother, when we 
grumbled over that which certainly could 
not be helped. 

But to return. 

When I and father reached the porch, by 
way of the apple orchard and through the 
garden, there stood my mother still—a sweet 
picture, in her neat print gown, white en- 
folding apron, and dainty lace cap, setting 
off her fair, refined face, with yellow curls 
peeping and twining about her gentle, low 
forehead. But, arrived there, she sent me 
to my afternoon egg-hunting, a delightful 
task to me, to despoil the nests of the truant 
a and when back «I came, laden with 

gleanings in a basket, there they both 
dook father with a letter in his hand, his 
usually stern, hard face set in its sternest 
aspect, and he uttering those Bible words, as 
I knew them to be. 

What did he mean ? I wondered. His own 
—that meant us, his children. Was he doing 
all he seemed so fond of doing for us because 
the Bible should not call him worse than an 
infidel ? 

Before I had settled the question came my 
mother’s answer. 

“No, John; I wasn’t. thinking of any- 
thing so hard and compulsory, but rather of 
two motherless young things, cast, in a 
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manner, upon the wide world, with none to 
gather them if we don't,” her voice sweet 
and low, as in fond pain. 

“Well, a brother is a brother, and a wife 
a wife,” spoke my father, in his prosaic way. 
“For your sake, Emily, I can’t do other- 
wise.” 

“No, John, no, not for my sake ; set me 
aside out of the whole thing,” returned 
mother, laying her hand on my father’s arm. 

“Set you aside, wife ?” said my father, his 
hard voice softening a little ; “it’s impossible 
for me to do that in anything, seeing what 
you are to me.” 

Here my mother raised her blue-grey eyes, 
full of steady love, to his face, and, in doing 
so, her glance fell on me. 

“ Run away, little Bee, and help the girls 
to get tea.” 

So she dismissed me. 

The girls were Mary, our one servant, and 
my younger sisters. The three elder had 


gone to Westley-on-Sea for their weekly 
music lessons. But for these finishing music 
lessons, as we grew up, my mother taught us. 
She had been a governess before her mar- 
riage, because of—as Elsbeth put it—a 
spendthrift father, who had run through his 
estate and then died, leaving his daughter to 


earn her bread, 
and a son to 
run up and 
down Europe 
and live by his 
wits. 

Elsbeth was 
our old ser- 
vant, who had 
come south 
with my 
grandfather, a 
sturdy Scotch- 
man, John 
Graham the 
elder, the 
younger a lad- 
dieat the time. 
At our present 
home he set- 
tled, first as a 
tenant, after- 
ward purchas- 
ing it, and 
leaving it to 
my father, a 
nice little es- 
tate, unencum- 
bered. Here 
he brought my 


“A delightful task to me to despoil the nests of the truant hens.” 


mother, the pretty English girl, to cast in 
her lot with him, endowing her with all save 
his iron will, and even this she could sway 
and bend as none beside could do. 

Getting tea was a pleasant task to me, the 
meal itself was the one we enjoyed the most. 
Usually silent himself, our father let us 
chatter over our tea to our hearts’ content. 
“Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt,” was his restraining in- 
junction now and then. 

‘‘Tdle words, dears, idle words ;” these 
were my mother’s way of recalling us to 
common-sense talk. 

Tea on the table, Iran out and brought 
in Aaron from the copse, our favourite re- 
treat, just in time; the girls had returned 
and were taking off their things, so we were 
scon sitting at table, Ruth behind the large 
family urn, my mother passing the tea-cups 
to and fro, Naomi dispensing eatables, I 
and Aaron on either side of my mother, 
munching bread and honey with healthy 
young appetites, that had never been pam- 
pered. 

“Then you'll write the letter after tea, 
John,” said my mother, when tea was thus 
in full progress. 

* Yes, and Bob must take it into town, 
for the nine 
o'clock post,” 
replied my 
father; “and, 
children,” he 
went on, clear- 
ing his throat 
and pausing, 
* you've heard 
your mother 
has a_ scape- 
grace bro- 
ther ?” 

Of course 
we had. 

“Don’t put 
it too hardly, 
John,” spoke 
mother, a wist- 
fulness on her 
calm, gentle 
face. 

“Well, you 
know your 
mother has a 
brother ; he’s 
sending his 
son and daugh- 
ter to me as 
a legacy. But 
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** You dare not strike me; I am not your son.” 


your mother will tell what needs be told, 
better than I,” said my father. 

“My brother is going on a yachting 
cruise, with a Sir Edward Dare, so, as he 
can’t take the children with him, of course 
he has asked your father to take them for a 
time, and your father is going to write a 
letter, bidding him bring or send them,” 
continued my mother. 

“ And I doubt if he hasn’t done it without 
the letter of assent,” spoke father, glancing 
out on ‘the lawn to the front gate, where 
stood a sentinel-like lilac bush just bursting 
into feathery bloom on either side ; and our 
young eyes following in the same direction, 
we were of the like opinion. 

A dark-skinned, somewhat foreign look- 
ing man, was swinging in at the gate, leading 
two children and letting the gate fail toge- 
ther behind them with a bang. 

“Yes, ’tis Ralph,” said my mother, paling 
and flushing, and rising from her seat, while 
my father stalked to the room door. 

“A gentleman asking to see you, sir,” 
said Mary, peeping into the room, the 
gentleman himself looming behind her. 

XXITII—49 


“Well, brother John, your looks speak 
me but scant welcome after so many years— 
how many, eh?” was my uncle’s salutation, 
my childish ears detecting a sneer in it. 

“Then my looks belie me, for I’m never 
one to be lacking in hospitality to any one 
crossing my threshold in amity,” returned 
my father, heartily gripping the hand held 
out to him. 

“And how goes the world with my fair 
sister? Upon my word, Emily, sylvan life 
agrees with you, you look scarce a day older 
since I led you a bride to the hymeneal altar.” 

This last to my mother, who answered 
gently, “I can’t say the same of you, Ralph,” 
taking his offered hand. 

“Ah! yours was never the tongue of the 
flatterer, Emily, where I was concerned.” 

“True love seldom flatters, brother,” she re- 
turned, my father at her side, still giant-like 
confronting my dandified uncle, a child on 
either side of him; the boy looking about 
him in open-eyed astonishment, the girl, a 
pretty little shrinking figure in faded, dusty 
black, too timid to raise her eyes. 

“But come, Ralph, these are your chil- 
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dren—they must be hungry and tired, poor 
things,” said my mother, turning up the small 
refined face of the girl, who was two years 
my junior and small for her age. “ You are 
Anne, dear ?” 

“Yes; this is Anne, the boy Oliver. See, 
children, these are your aunt and uncle, 
and a whole host of cousins ;” so saying my 
uncle thrust the two forward, and little Anne 
went to nestle at my mother’s side. ‘“ And 
so this is your son and heir, brother John ?” 
said my uncle presently, when the three 
were seated at table with us, wheeling round 
upon my father, who was helping him to 
some of mother’s home-made cake. 

“ Yes, that is my son, Ralph,” returned my 
father stiffly, and glancing at Aaron. 

“ Aaron, the priest of the Lord,” spoke my 
uncle, out of the silence which followed ; 
“ none can overtop that, eh, brother John ?” 

“T mean there to be no overtopping in 
the matter ; I intend my son to be a minister 
of the Gospel some day, and so outshadow 
his name by his life,” replied my father 
coolly. 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders. 

“But about the children, Ralph, and—and 
their settling with us,” said my mother ; tea 
was over, the three sitting together, and I 
and little Anne nestling in the western 
windows, two shy little maidens, both listen- 
ing to the doves cooing in the copse. 

“Ah! yes, Emily, ever a woman of busi- 
ness. Well, John, take them off my hands, 
and I’m prepared to pay you for their main- 
tenance,” was the careless, jaunty reply. 

“That is what my husband objects to,” 
answered my mother, as father frowned and 
was silent. 

“They must be mine to rule and control 
as my own, without let or money hindrance,” 
spoke my father then. 

“You would wrest them out of my hand 
and heart, root and mould, John Graham,” 
cried Uncle Ralph, bringing his fist down 
on the table with a bang ; but child as I was, 
I thought it noise without meaning, and so 
did father, I fancy, for he replied, 

“Nay, Ralph, you may bluster—” but 
here my mother dismissed me and my new 
cousin to bed, kissing us at the dining-room 
door, and shutting us out, to climb the stairs 
to my chamber. 


OHAPTER II.—A NEW ELEMENT IN THE 
HOUSE. 


On, the pleasure of having a wee stranger 
cousin to put to bed, all by myself, the set- 
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ting sun shimmering in at the window, which 
I climbed up and closed, the cooing of doves, 
the bleating of lambs, making a chorus of 
sweet sounds. I soon had my protégée at 
rest between the sheets—poor little thing, 
she needed very little help. 

“T’ve always put myself to bed, since— 
since mamma died,” she told me with a half 
sob before mamma, which made me wink 
my own eyes. Then she knelt meekly at 
my side, as I said my prayers, but not a 
word did she utter herself so far as I heard ; 
then she crept into bed, I following her, 
while Oliver and Aaron, who were to share 
the room opposite ours, were chatting there 
with the door open. Then came my mother's 
step on the landing. Coming in to kiss 
little Anne good-night, the child fell to sob- 
bing, because it was so like mamma, she said ; 
and, while my mother comforted her, Els- 
beth must have gone to the boys’ room to 
see how they were faring, for I heard my 
new boy cousin blustering very like his father 
was doing below stairs. 

“Thaven’t been used to have an old woman 
put me to bed,” so offensively spoken, that 
my mother left us to.step across the landing 
to him. 

But a mighty hubbub was rising below in 
the hall ; the sounds of one thrusting another 
to and fro, and my father saying sternly— 

“No, Ralph, my wife’s brother shall never 
cast it against me, that I thrust him like a 
dog over my threshold at nightfall. To-mor- 
row, do as you will, but I'll not take back 
the word fleece, for it is the truth, and that 
young Sir Edward Dare will find out to his 
cost, or F 

Here my mother descended the stairs with 
the words: “ Yes, but, John, where’s the use 
of putting a meddling finger in such a pie— 
or a meddling word ?” 

“ Pie!” growled my father. 

* And, Ralph, brother, you ought to take 
a word in season from one who has given a 
good home to a homeless sister, and who is 
now opening his door to your two motherless 
children to suit your capricious selfishness.” 

My mother’s voice was that of a lady, and 
a Christian, which is more, with a sort of 
healing in its tone, even while uttering re- 
proachful reproof. There followed a hush ; 
they had all three gone back to the dining- 
room, and I heard no more. 

This was a very stormy scene to us in our 
quiet home, who never heard anything more 
wrathful than our father’s yes or no. He 
would be obeyed, and that we all knew, and 


never opposed him. After this, I and my, 
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wee bed-fellow soon fell asleep ; and to-mor- 
row morning we went down the stairs fast 
friends—she in her rusty black, I in pink 
frock and white-bibbed apron, just a farmer's 
little daughter ready for work. 

They were all sitting at breakfast as we 
entered the old wainscoted dining-room, so I 
stole to take my mother’s good-morning kiss 
and to set Anne in her place of honour at her 
side. My uncle was there, also Oliver, his 
face brimming over with mischief—a hand- 
some boy was he, with dark brown eyes and 
hair—very like his father, but not eclipsing 
our Aaron, with his fair, bold, eager face, 
blue eyes, and tangle of golden curls, sitting 
at his side, chums already, as he told Uncle 
they were, when he asked how he was get- 
ting on with his cousin. 

“Ah! yes, it’s young days with you as 
yet ; but you'll find that boy of mine has a 
will of his own that will clash with yours, 
Master Aaron,” was the reply, with a laugh 
which made Aaron flush. 

But Oliver enjoyed the joke, and laughed 
as well, while my father said, grimly, “I 
shall have no clashing of wills on my place, 
either with old or young ;” mother adding, 
in her gentle way, 

“The very air of the place makes for 
peace.” 

“ Well that you entertain so poetical a no- 
tion, Emily,” returned my uncle, and shrugged 
his shoulders and sipped his coffee. © 

But when just before noon, after being 
closeted with father for a long time, he stood 
on the threshold saying good-bye to us all, 
he laid his hand on Oliver's shoulder, and 
said :— 

“Mind you submit to your uncle’s autho- 
rity with all lawful obedience, but be a slave 
to no man; that is an Englishman’s right, 
upon which even your Uncle John will not 
infringe.” 

He spoke like one who had the right to 
choose and dictate, as I heard the girls say 
one to another afterwards. But my father 
bit his proud lip—and father was proud in 
those days—how proud he himself did not 
then know. He bit his proud lip, and merely 
replied— 

“ No, Ralph, I’m not given to infringe on 
the rights of any man, nor to take tamely 
the infringements of my own; so I’m not 
likely to make a raid on those of a puny boy 
of ten.” 

Oliver was just ten, the age of Aaron and 
me. Father laid his hand kindly on Oliver's 
head, as he stood erect, with eyes that 
flashed and glinted with I scarce know what; 
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tears were there, I know; for, poor boy! he 
half resented being left behind by his father. 

“Just so, brother John, I trust you—a. 
father with a father—you know,” returned 
my uncle. “As for Anne,” he added, turn- 
ing to mother, “ you'll find her as pliant and 
easily bent as one of your own field daisies.” 

The child was clinging to his hand; he 
stooped and, taking her in his arms, kissed 
her, setting her down by my mother’s side, 
where she sobbed to herself. 

“Father knew mamma, and I want him,” 
was her pitiful moan after he was gone, and 
Oliver and Aaron busy over a boat the latter« 
was building. 

“You must tell me about mamma, and then 
Ishall know about her too, dear,” said mother; 
and the fond, wee thing clung to her, follow- 
ing her about the house like a faithful little 

og. 

Nep, the old mastiff, took to her mightily, 
trotting here and there with her, with a. 
fondness that gave me, his former favourite, 
a half-pang of jealousy. And so the days 
went round, until it was Sunday and we in 
the apple-orchard, where the trees were 
bursting into pink bloom. The boys had 
put up a swing the day before between two 
monster elms, under the shade of which we 
stood, while the girls took steady walks up’ 
and down the sunny orchard. 

“ Here, Great A., swing me,” cried Oliver, 
springing into the swing, giving him a name: 
we none of us liked, and which father had 
forbidden. 

“ You forget ‘tis Sunday,” said Aaron. 

“ What of that ?”’ 

“Tis wrong,” I answered him; “ father’d 
not like it.” 

“But aunt would, if she dared,” spoke 
the boy, making me flush with indignation. 

“‘How dare you!” cried I, using the same 
word. “My mother does what she likes— 
what she thinks right.” 

“She doesn’t,” returned the rebel ; “she 
has to obey my masterful uncle. But I shall 
obey my own father. No one can say no to 
that. Swing me, Great A., you little slave” ; 
and Aaron set the swing flying to and fro, 
up and down. 

“Oh, Aaron!” I protested. 

“Boys!” came rolling down across the 
garden in my father’s stentorian tones, while 
my mother came straying down the garden, 
across the stile, and into the orchard. ; 

“ Oliver, your uncle forbids such a thing as 
swinging on a Sunday,” said she, standing by 
us, a dainty figure in silver-grey silk gown 
and white lace cap. 
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“Tis no harm,” grumbled he, still swing- 
ing to and fro, though Aaron had withdrawn 
his hand. 

“My boy, no harm to break the Sa 
bath ?”’ 

“No; no more harm than for the girls to 
walk there chatting and laughing ;”’ and the 
boy nodded at the six, walking here and 
there under the trees. 

“Perhaps, my boy, I can’t make you un- 
derstand the nice distinction between Sab- 
bath-keeping and Sabbath-breaking, but this 
you can understand : your uncle forbids all 
kinds of play and pastime on a Sunday, and 
therefore to do so is wrong, a sin,” said my 
mother. 

“?Tisn’t a sin to swing,” answered Oliver, 
hotly. “ We did worse than this at Florence 
and Baden, and 

“‘ Never mind, Oliver, you are not at Baden 
nor in Florence now, but at your uncle's 
farm, where the Sabbath is kept in the good 
old English way—the Bible way. Come, my 
boy, get out of the swing. Be a hero in the 
strife,” answered mother, alluding to a poem 
of Longfellow’s she had read to us the day 
before. 

“Tis more like dumb, driven cattle to be 
kept so strictly as uncle keeps us,” protested 
Oliver, but springing from the swing ; “and 
you think it over-strict, Aunt Emily,” he 
added, scanning her face so full of life, and 
love, and so much of youth’s freshness. 
“<Straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel,’ father calls it, to be so over-reli- 
gious.” 

“?Tisn’t your father’s way of thinking, 
nor your uncle’s authority, Oliver, that we 
have to do with in this question, but God’s 
word and will. ‘ Not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words,’ says God about keeping 
His Sabbath.” 

How sweetly the command flowed from 
my mother’s lips as she laid her hand on the 
shoulder of the petulant boy. 

“But you said uncle didn’t like it, aunt,” 
was Oliver's reply, like a girl, determined to 
have the last word, I remember thinking, 
holding Aaron’s hand whilst he leant against 
a tree, restlessly kicking his foot. 

“Nor does he; and forbids this and that 
on the Sunday, not because he wishes to 
keep his children, as you said just now, like 
dumb, driven cattle, but to be heroes in the 
strife over self and self-pleasing—that is what 
he himself is doing.” 

“Oh, is he?” answered the boy pertly, 
and flinging himself away from mother’s de- 
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taining hand. “Come, Aaron, and let us 
lie on the grass and tell stories.” 

But mother answered this by “No, dears, 
I want you all to come in and sing with 
me. 

Oliver’s petulant self-will often filled Aaron 
with open-eyed astonishment. ‘ As for Anne, 
she was just like a wee yielding mite of a 
flower, taking to our ways as a duck takes 
to water,” I heard Mary say to Elsbeth; “but 
as for Master Oliver, he’s a pickle of master- 
ful self-will.” 

“A firm hand must be laid on the rein 
that’s to guide him into anything like steady- 
going, plodding well-doing. The boy is all 
fits and starts, and often going quite aside, 
too, after all, like a broken bow,” I heard 
father remark to mother, the two sitting 
alone in ‘the :dining-room, in the spring 
gloaming, one evening during the weeks that 
passed, before it was decided to send the two 
boys to school. Hitherto my mother had 
taught Aaron. 

“Yes, John; and if I hadn’t prayed over the 
matter, and the children had not, so to speak, 
been thrust upon us without the option of 
saying yes or no, I should think we had been 
over-hasty im taking the two here among our 
own,” my mother sighed. 

“ Doubting so soon, Emily ? it is not like 
you. I can't say I ever thought the plan 
quite a good one, save for your sake,” an- 
swered my father. 

“Oh, John! for my sake. And if it should 
work ill fe 

“Nay, wife, hear me out,” went on father; 
“as I was going to say, having put our hand 
to the plough, there’s no going back; the 
responsibility is ours, the issue with God.” 

“Yes,” sighed my mother, “I trust it is 
one of the all things to work together for 
good.” 

But now I, who was looking for Nep, hav- 
ing found him, went rushing away, and heard 
no more. But this is what led to the boys 
being sent. directly to school. I had been 
out with father through the corn-fields, a 
happy little maiden, holding on to his hand, 
and I believe he, in his silent way, was as 
happy as I, when, coming round by the pad- 
dock, toward the house, what should we see 
but Oliver careering round and round the 
enclosure on the young colt’s back, Aaron 
clapping his hands and sending him on ; and 
my father had forbidden the poor little crea- 
ture to be ridden at all. 

“Mind, boys, don’t think of mounting it ; 
’twould ruin the little thing, or perhaps cost 
it its life,” were father’s words, for I had 
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heard him say.so. Now here were the two 
at this madcap disobedience. It. was the 
sickly sheep infecting the flock, as the hymn 
says, with Aaron already. My father let go 
my hand, while a cloud seemed to gather on 
his brow ; such open disobedience was a new 
thing to him. ' Dropping my hand, he went 
a giant shadow across the sunny field, unseen 
by the boys until he was upon them. -Then, 
whether at the start Oliver gave at perceiving 
him or not, down went the poor little colt at 
father’s very feet, tossing Oliver over his 
head, while Aaron stood too frightened to 
run away. He turned deadly pale, and well 
he might, for I had never seen father look so 
angry before. And more, he held a stick in 
his hand, hastily pulled from the hedge in 
passing. 

“Get up, sir, and stand upon your fect,” 
said he to Oliver, in a tone which made me 
tremble. He rose. 

* You dare not strike me ; I am not your 
son,” was the boy’s reply, with a defiant toss- 
ing back of his head. 

“True,” returned father, ‘“ but I dare to 
strike you.” And so he did. 

Nothing like the forty stripes save one— 
such as the Bible speaks of—did father give, 
first Oliver, then Aaron. But I was glad 
when it was over, and both boys straying 
away toward the house. My childish heart 
ached for them, and for father as well. 

“Ts the colt hurt much, father ?” I asked, 
venturing to draw near, as he bent over the 
poor little trembling creature, pity, anger, 
sorrow, all commingling on his fine, strong 
face. 

“T fear he is; but the vet. will know. I 
shall send for the vet.—— Run into the 
house, Phebe,” was his answer. 

Yes; the vet. knew. The poor little colt 
was shot, and the boys sent to bed in dis- 
grace, and were to go to school without de- 
lay. A sadly uncomfortable house was ours 
that evening. 


CHAPTER III.—SCHOOLDAYS—BITTER FOR 
SWEET—THE REGATTA. 


MONTHLY boarders, at the best school at 
Westley-on-Sea, returning home for Sunday, 
once a month; so the fiat went forth the 
next morning for our boys, my father accom- 
panying them there himself, directly after 
breakfast. Thus we were rid of our men- 
children frem month’s end to month’s end, 
to quote Elsbeth’s words. 

A great break it made in my life, this 
separation from my twin brother—my other 


self—he upon whom my young heart and 
hopes .were set; nay, upon whom all our 
hopes were set and centred—it was all Aaron 
and Aaron’s future, a gilded goal, a something 
beckoning and calling in the dim, yet certain 
future—that of our boy’s success. A great 
preacher, a great teacher, and guide to weary 
souls, was this child of many prayers to be. 
An heir to step into the farm, in the days to 
come, had my great, silent-souled father 
panted and prayed for, my mother echoing his 
desire in wife-like love ; and when after years 
the boy came, a living answer to their prayers 
and desires, they had in their thankfulness 
yielded him up to the service of a prayer- 
answering God—a sort of living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, as a reasonable 
service—in their gratitude. So Elsbeth put 
it, she and I sitting together, as we so often 
did, after the boys were gone, the house 
quict, and I a little lonely, and I said it was 
like Elkanah and Hannah giving up Samuel ; 
like David pouring out the water before the 
Lord, which he had longed for, and two 
brave soldiers brought him. To this the 
good old woman agreed, saying that taking 
up and laying down for God’s sake did not 
all belong to Bible days, nor to Bible people ; 
and a living awe crept over me, for my giant 
father, going about so true, strong, and stead- 
fast, with the farm he loved so well without 
a future master, to all seeming, because he 
had dedicated our Aaron as a minister to 
God. The heart is deceitful above all things, 
says the Bible, and, in after days, my father, 
with his chastened understanding, could see 
that human pride, at the thought of his son’s 
advancement, had mingled with what he 
had supposed so perfect an offering—poor 
father ! 

And Aaron? He went about very like 
other lads, very like Oliver, only nobler in 
appearance, truer and stronger in all he said 
and did. I scarcely know how to express 
my admiration of him in these days, when 
he was a schoolboy at Westley-on-Sea, com- 
ing home to keep holy-day, he and Oliver, 
once a month, I and little Anne starting on 
Saturdays, with “ Black Charley,” the pony, 
to meet them; riding the pony in turn, 
springing in and out of the saddle with all 
the alertness of young, unfettered maidens. 
Three miles we went, along the dusty road, 
meeting them at the cross roads just outside 
Westley. ; 

Anne was a small sensitive creature ; shed- 
ding tears over the putting off of her rusty 
black because, as she said, it was all that was 
left her of mamma; sobbing wildly when I 
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-sang, and played on the piano, a childish 
ditty, till at last I put it away, and never 
-sang it. It began: 
“ Par-away, far-away, by Geneva’s blue waters, 
In gladness we dwelt.” 
Then growing more dirgeful, it tinkled on 
be ** By Geneva’s blue wave, 
Is our mother’s cold grave, far away.” 

By Geneva’s blue wave little Anne’s mother 
had died. 

“She just kissed me and died,” was all we 
heard from her of her poor, little, dead past. 

My mother knew more—it was a sad tale 
~of a man’s selfishness and a woman’s mis- 
placed love. “It was a runaway match, 
girls,” I heard her telling my sisters one day ; 
“‘an orphan, penniless girl, a sort of depen- 
dant of some titled family—what or where I 
never heard; I believe they met abroad, 
she throwing in her lot with my poor, im- 
provident, faulty brother, and rueing it. I 
believe she loved and clung to him to the 
last.” And I wondered was my mother’s 
improvident, faulty brother as dear to her as 
Aaron was dear to me? If so, a pain would 
steal into my heart and a lump to my throat 
at thought of what she was feeling; my sweet- 
faced mother, in her calm beauty, her lips 
ever ready to smile upon us all. I was not 
jealous now at Anne’s being the pet in the 
house instead of me; she was so sweet, so 
yielding, so like the field daisy her father had 
likened her to, when he had flashed her into 
our midst, and gone his high-sounding yacht- 
ing cruise with Sir Edward Dare. He 
seldom wrote, the children were to all intents 
my father’s; never a penny did he send, after 
all his fine promises of standing to the lad’s 
education, as old Elsbeth told me. You see, 
I and she were much alone, my sisters busy 
with household work and their lessons—well- 
informed girls for farmer’s daughters were 
they, under my mother’s able tuition ; 
going to Westley for their weekly music 
lessons, I and little Anne strumming our 
scales and simple exercises on the piano 
at home, under my mother’s instructions, 
and often sitting with Elsbeth to learn 
our lessons. So months glided on into 
years, our boys coming home for their holi- 
days, fishing in the Shale, the river running 
through the home meadows; sculling them- 
selves up and down stream in the old punt ; 
going here, going there, our noble lads, one 
my dearer self, whom I idolized as I never 
did my personal self—Busy Bee, as Oliver 
named me and the two called me, my. father 
accepting it as he did Great A., never using 
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it, but never forbidding the name, as in the 
old days. I lived apace in all théir school- 
boy adventures ; both reigned very like kings 
at school, in the playground ; Aaron brought 
home many prizes for successful scholarly 
examinations ; I revelled in all they did, 
passing over much that was wrong in their 
boyish pranks, and trying to think them 
right ; so easy is it for youth to put bitter 
for sweet, sweet for bitter, and that was 
really what I was doing. For I began to 
look upon some of my father’s strict notions 
concerning this and that, after that fashion, 
for our boy’s sake ; for myself, my life was just 
the chiming of bells, so joyous was it, father 
not grudging to Aaron any reasonable wish, 
or to Oliver either, and learning to look 
upon him already as a substitute for Aaron 
on the farm. Would the boy ever brook the 
humdrum life, he who so’ often talked of 
seeing many lands when no longer under his 
uncle’s restraining thumb, as he disrespect- 
fully: expressed it—considering the thumb 
belonged to the hand which was crowning 
his young life with all that made it a happy 
one. With my mother’s sweet influence 
about me*I eught not to have cast in my lot 
with the two as I did—in will if not in deed 
—in keeping their secrets, in glorying in their 
folly and schoolboy pranks and evasions of 
rules—so did my girlish love blind me. Ah! 
well I paid for my folly. 

There was a yearly regatta at Wroxley, 
lying farther up the coast than Westley ; 
thither flocked many young, and many 
that were elderly for that matter, who loved 
excitement, folly, sin, going from all the 
country-side to see the contest on the water. 
A fair outside show my father said it was, 
but savouring of hazard, betting. A race 
was a race, he said, on land or sea, between 
inanimate yachts or poor living, ill-used 
horses ; there was the same selfish spirit in 
both, the breaking of the commandment— 
thy neighbour as thyself; and there were 
the same surroundings of sin and excess. 
Our lads were wild over this regatta, when 
we were all three thirteen years old, and 
such glorious fine weather was it of blue sky 
and sunshine, promising fields that fairly 
seemed to clap their hands. 

“Tis a pack of bosh about boat-racing 
being wrong,” said Oliver. “ If boat-racing 
and the like were wrong—a crying evil— 
why do the two universities support the 
thing as they do and have done year in and 
year out ?” 

It was Saturday, and all three of us sitting 
in the old punt, moored on the river's bank ; 
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| knitting, the two boys doing nothing, save 
enjoying their holiday, and talking of the 
regatta coming on the next week. 

“ Ay, that’s a poser,” said Aaron, “ that I 
should like them to answer.” 

“ Well,” I ventured, “certainly wise uni- 
versity men ought to know the right and 
wrong of a thing better than, than——” 

“Better than a stay-at-home, narrow- 
minded farmer,” blurted out Oliver, as I 
hesitated. 

“No, I was going to say better than us,” 
I explained, not altogether liking to hear my 
father spoken of so, “ because they will be, 
many of them, ministers by-and-by, the 
wisest and best 
of men, same 
as our Aaron 
wili be some 
day.” 

“ And I the 
stupid old far- 
mer, according 
to what my 
uncle: says,” 
said Oliver; 
“but I shall 
not; I intend to 
see something 
of life, and 
mean to begin 
by going to the 
regatta, eh, 
Great A. ?” 

“we, s 
don’t want to 
go against 
father, but I 
should like to 
doliketheother 
fellows, when there’s no harm,” replied Aaron. 

“ And there is no harm in this, or so many 
boys wouldn’t be going; they have fathers 
as well as we, and they’re all letting them 
go, so they’ll not have to sneak away. What 
do you say, Busy Bee, with your girl’s head?” 
asked Oliver. 

“‘T see no harm in it—but I’m not father,’ 
I answered hesitatingly. 

“No, if you were we shouldn’t be letting 
you into our plot, for we intend to go to the 
regatta.” 

“It seems so underhand with father and 
everybody,” said Aaron. 

“And about that other little matter—the 
tin, you know ?” laughed Oliver, as if not 
heeding him. 

Aaron winced, and well he might. 

Father allowed them ample pocket-money 


? 


for their simple wants, but I had been their 
banker for a long time ; and here they were 
about to draw of me again, I knew. 

“Well, why not go to father, and tell him 
you want to go, and—and—” said I, pointing 
out the straight and right path, and stam- 
mering over it. 

“Oh, yes!” sneered Oliver, “so much for 
a girl’s head; do that, and the whole thing 
would be knocked on the head; we should 
have two clutching hands laid on us then, 
uncle’s and Double D’s-—” so they call Dr. 
Dore, the head master at the Grammar 
School. 

“Then what’s to be done?” I asked. 
“You'll not be 
able to get 
away from 
school, and if 
you do you'll 
be found out.” 

“Surely 
you're not go- 
ing to turn 
faintheart, old 
woman, after 
being our chum 
so long You 
find a chilling 
or two for us, 
and we'll tell 
you how the 
thing is to be 
done,” _pro- 
mised Oliver. 

“Tis no 
great venture 


** Have ye brought the grapes?” nor sin, any 


morethan punt- 
ing up and 
down the river,” said Aaron. 

“ But it’s so sly,” I remonstrated. 

“That’s Uncle John’s fault, not ours,” 
said Oliver. “Now, Busy Bee, about the 
money, which sounds very like honey.” 

“ T have halfcrown,” I told him, ‘ but——-” 

“No, that’s enough; I never like a girl’s 
buts,” langhed Oliver, and patted me on the 
back, calling me a brick——and then they told 
me their secret. That the school were to go, 
on the regatta day, to some woods, for a day’s 
outing, as a counter-attraction—just a girl’s 
affair, they called it, in their contempt. 
They would go with the rest, and steal away, 
go to the regatta, and have their fling; be 
in time to answer to the roll-call, at the 
school-gates in the evening—“ and, as likely 
as not, we shan’t be found out,” said Oliver 
at the end. 
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“There, don’t look so glum, old woman, 
you don’t grudge us the money?” said 
Oliver, as I parted from them on Monday 
morning at the five-barred gate. I generally 
accompanied them so far, through the fields, 
towards Westley. , 

“Oh! no,” said I, “no,” and laughed, 
kissing my hand to them as they struck out 
through the sunshine across the fields. But, 
the fact was, the loan of that halfcrown lay 
heavy upon my conscience, for I had pro- 
mised to buy with it some hot-house grapes 
for a certain sick woman in the village, and 
now—well it was gone, and I determined, 
_Tretracing my steps home, that I would keep 
away from her for a time, and she might 
forget my promise. And so I did, until the 
very regatta day, then, after tea, my mother 
came to me, saying, 

“Bee, I want you to take this jelly to 
Mary Baldy.” 

“Oh! mother, must I?” I ventured. 

She looked at me. 

“There is no must, my child,” was her 
answer. 

“**Tn a service that Thy love appoints 


There are no bonds for me,’ 
the hymn says. 

“Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 

“These are Bible words,” went on my 
mother. “I am glad my boy is doing the 
last, in being away from the regatta, which 
is an alluring bit of the world to boys— 
surely, my little Bee won’t fail me in the 
other.” 

I winced and blushed as I took the jelly, 
and well I might with such an uneasy con- 
science; if my mother noted it -she said 
nothing, and soon I stood in poor Mary’s 
sick-room, its windows looking out over the 
sea, a hazy maze of blue and gold, one little 
boat in sight. ; 

“Have ye brought the grapes, Miss 
Phebe ?” were Mary’s first words, a strange, 
sweet light in her eyes, as she turned them 
upon me. 

“No, Mary, no; only some jelly,” I 
answered, flushing and paling and ready to 
cry. 
“‘ Never mind, dearie,” said the dear soul ; 
“T’d like to have tasted ’em, and fancied 
myself a slip of a girl again, eating some of 
father’s grapes; you see, dearie, father were 
a gardener. But never mind, dearie ; and the 
sight of yon boat,” and she pointed with her 
bony finger at the little sundashed bark 
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seen from the window, “the sight of that 
boat sets my heart fluttering like a girl's.” 

“Why, Mary ?” I questioned. 

* Because it’s beating in to shore, to some 
one who is waiting for it; and so am I!” 

* Do you mean youre going to die?” I 
gasped. 

on 

“ And who is waiting for you ?” 

“My lover, Jem Goff—that was his 
name.” 

‘* And did he die ?” I asked, with a child’s 
pitiful awe. 

“ Ay, Miss Phebe, was drowned at sea; 
and he and I nigh upon being married.” 

“Poor Mary,” said I, stroking her hand 
and winking to keep back my tears. 

“ Folk said I didn’t feel it a great deal, as 
I made no outcry, but it broke my heart, 
dearie, it broke my heart—and let in Jesus.” 

I could but hush my breath and hearken. 

“’Twere He who kept me so quiet in my 
sorrow. He is a mighty husher of our heart's 
pain. Yes,” she went on dreamily, “I'll 
be mighty glad to see my Jim, but Jesus 
stands even afore him. ‘ Who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me,’ that’s what Jesus is to 
me; ‘tis that has kept me so quiet all these 
long years of waiting. Can ye say it out of 
your young heart, Miss Phebe?” her fond 
old fingers stroked my hand which she held. 

“Oh, yes, Mary, I know and can say 
Jesus died for us.” 

“ But for me, dearie ; that’s the thing that 
fills my heart to-night. There must be 
something nearer and dearer than that Jesus 
died for the world, for us—there must be a 
personal something in the matter to fill us 
with dying joy—ay, and with living joy.” 

“Oh, Mary, I am so sorry you're dying, 
and Lhaven’t brought the grapes,” I answered, 
irrelevantly, through my tears. 

“ Never mind, dearie— 





«I’m going home, I’m going home, I’m going home to-night,” 


she sang in a weak, cracked voice. 

“Can ye say, Miss Phebe, ‘ He loved me 
and gave Himself for me?’ There’s a living 
joy in the words, as well as a dying; ’tis the 
living joy you want—can ye say it?” These 
were her last words, as 1 bent through the 
shadows and kissed her ; and my poor heart 
throbbed, “No, not as Mary is saying it,” 
though my lips were dumb. 

My young heart was a heavy one, thinking 
It was well, 
certainly,‘ with Mary Baldy, but what of 
Aaron, my dearer half, headlong in the 
depths of disobedience ? 
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H, a golden realm was mine 
(Golden crown, too, soft and curly) 
When I reigned, by right divine, 
“ Mother’s girlie !” 


Like some cell of honey’d dew 
Not a liveried loud bee misses 
Was my pouting mouth that drew 

All the kisses. 


When my bright head bless’d the day, 
Dangling loose its white sun-bonnet, 
Each warm beam and wandering ray 
Settled on it. 


I was all creation’s pet ; 
Not a thing did fear or doubt me, 
And the morning could not get 
On without me. 


Oh, I wept for wounded worms, 
Pray’d for birds in churlish weather, 
Talk’d with puss on equal terms, 
Chums together. 


There were fairies in the glen, 
Tripping fairies, quaint and pretty ; 
Glistering white angels then 
Watch'd the city. 


GIRLIE.” 


Often, often in my dreams 
Came a sense of drooping tresses, 
Tender touches, flitting gleams, 
Soft caresses. 


Now the goodfolk dance no more, 
Or their secret sentries fear me ; 
And the angels—needed sore— 
Come not near me. 


Ah, but Christmas !—in my hand 
Christmas placed a rod enchanted ; 
Dull Impossible was bann’d, 
Dreams were granted. 


All my fancies faint and fine, 
Wandering like moony vapours, 
Then before my eyes did shine 
Ring’d with tapers. 


Now no wishing-wand I own, 
Santa Claus ignores my stocking ; 
Luck, invoked by horse-shoes thrown, 
Comes not knocking. 


Ah, but if a wish of mine, 
Sole survivor of a legion, 
Way might win to that benign 
Roseate region, 
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Where the rainbow-gold rings true, 
Harebells chime in timéd tinkle, 
And a drop of moonshine dew 
Cures a wrinkle ; 


I would wake to find the dawn 
Peeping in with beamy blushes, 
While about the latticed lawn 
Call’d the thrushes : 


“Come, the birds and squirrels wait ; 
Not a flower but open’d early ; 

"Tis your birthday—you are eight ; 

All the world is keeping féte ; 

Meet the summer at the gate, 


Mother's girlie !” 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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GLEANERS. 
By rae Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


pEAzeS OTHING, perhaps, indicates’ the 
AIMS different estimates held about the 
producing. power or value of land 
in the old and new world more 
than the time-honoured business of “‘ glean- 
ing.” In both the farmer must needs 
plough, sow, and reap. It is true, that 
when he deals with a wide breadth of soil, as 
in some parts of America, the first two of 
these processes are often gone through with 
a seemingly careless disregard of what we 
understand by tillage. He is content if he 
gets only half as much per acre as an ordi- 
nary field produces in England. And the 
binding up of the sheaves, in both worlds, is 
frequently attended to, not by the sweating 
reaper, but by a chattering apparatus which 
spins a thread from somewhere out of its 
own bowels, and twists it round successive 
bundles of cut corn as they are being thrown 
tothe ground. Inthe new world there is no 
place for the gleaner. To the American she 
is no more than a word in the dictionary or a 
tale of bygone times. The insidious knife 
before which the upstanding wheat sinks, is 
often followed by a machine which threshes it 
before it has time to recover from the surprise 
of being reaped, and then all the business of 
harvest is over. 

Throughout the old world, however (in Eng- 
land at least), “gleaning” represents morethan 
the gain of so much food by the poor. In these 
days when a sack of wheat weighing eighteen 
stone can be bought for thirteen or fourteen 
shillings, and the farmer rakes his field closer 
than he did, the amount slowly picked up, 
ear by ear, is meagre profit for even a month 
of wearisome toil. In years gone by it 
largely added to an ill-paid peasant’s .store, 
but the custom is too deeply rooted in the 






rustic mind to be dropped, however small its 
produce. Perhaps sacred associations help to 
keep it alive, especially in places where the 
church bell is tolled as a signal for the day’s 
gleaning to begin. In these times, moreover, 
of stringent game preserving, it is a protest 
(though, probably, not always so appreciated 
by them) against the exclusion of a peasant’s 
wife and children from the fields in which he 
works. No sportsman, on finding a newly- 
cleared stubble (where he had expected birds) 
dotted over with stooping gleaners, would 
dare to ask for their removal, or give vent 
to more than an impolite “aside” at their 
presence. For once in a while they have a 
“right” to be there. No farmer, either, who 
ventured to turn pigs into a freshly reaped 
wheat-field, would hear the last of his iniquity. 
A man who did, would subject himself .to the 
execrations of a parish, even if he escaped 
being held up to odium in the local paper. 

It is true that in this country the gleaner 
gathers only ears of wheat (dry work), and 
one thinks how pleasant it must be, espe- 
cially for the children on a hot day, when 
there are stray bunches of “ grapes ” to be had. 
By the way, we do not always realise the 
abundant nourishment there is in the fruit of 
the vine. If eaten fresh it quenches thirst, 
but when it takes the shape of raisins we 
apprehend the amount of solid food contained 
in a single cluster. No wonder that people 
who try the “Grape Cure” and get through a 
dozen bunches or so in the morning, find (to 
their surprise) that they have no appetite for 
dinner. 

To return to “gleaning” of any kind, we 
might perceive that it does more than bring 
so much bodily food, and is, indeed, a signi- 
ficant “object lesson” in the teaching of 
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thrift, being an apt fulfilment of the divine 
precept, “Gather up the fragments that re- 
main that nothing be lost.” Many gleaners 
may not have remembered this sentence while 
bending over their task, and yet the minute 
insistence demanded for its due perform- 
ance can hardly fail to act as a protest against 
waste, affecting the housewife’s conduct of 
her necessitous life, in which she has to weigh 
the outlay of a farthing. 

There are some, moreover, whose minute 
industry does not eke out the resources 
of a scanty living, but comprises the whole 
business of their lives, such as the rag-pickers 
of Paris who, with hooks and microscopic 
eyes, glean in the stubble of acity. Their 
precious occasional “finds,” too, make us 
think of the glee with which a detective who 
has been “ gleaning information” comes upon 
a fact or clue that rewards his inquisitive 
diligence and enables him to complete his 
case. It is just the missing link, the scrap 
of evidence, which was wanted, but which he 
would not have found unless he had searched 
the whole field of possible testimony with the 
patience of a gleaner. So also with the ex- 
plorer who rumages among the relics of (say) 
an Egyptian city (now represented by a mere 
mound whose harvest of riches was long ago 
reaped by some ancient Persian conqueror), 
and at last, after turning over every fragment 
of broken pottery comes upon a “ cartouche” 
which indicates the home of a Pharaoh, or 
on examining the secret hoard of a thieving 
fellah discovers an ornament which guides 
him to the long-sought-for tomb of a Rameses, 
whose royal mummy head provides photo- 
graphs bought by Cockneys for a shilling 
apiece in the Strand. The successful ghoulish 
explorer does not reap; he gleans. He 
does this in the strictest sense of the word, 
since the main crop has long been secured. 
The scythe of death and desolation has swept 
away king, palace and subject. Priest and wor- 
shipper have been gathered to their fathers, 
but the fragment of sculptured stone dug out 
of the ruined heap is as true a relic of its 
departed greatness as the wheat-ear gleaned 
by the peasant’s wife is of the richest harvest 
stored by the farmer in his barn. True, it 
has lain longer in the field, and yet it is the 
same which lay there after the city had been 
sacked. With a sufficient parcel of these tell- 
tale scraps we rebuild the fallen temple upon 
the floor of our constructive thought, and if 
one should be inscribed with written words, 
we read, as if they had been graven to-day, 


the very thought of him who wrote them in 
the distant ayes past. Our historical museums 
are the granaries of the gleaner. 

And she fulfils another purpose, teaches 
a further lesson, since she not only pleads 
against waste as being the fragmentary sharer 
of another’s wealth, but suggests the minute- 
ness of completion with which any work 
should be done or search conducted. The 
ear of corn is as much a part of the harvest 
as the waggon-load, and the genuine “scholar” 
is not content with sweeping off the chief or 
first-fruits of his investigations. He leaves 
the ground of his inquiries bare if he can, 
and is most pleased when he believes that it 
has been exhausted by himself, nothing being 
overlooked for subsequent diligence to dis- 
cover. He both reaps and gleans. So, too, 
the good “architect” sees personally to far 
more than the foundation walls and roof of 
the house he builds. These are the chief crops 
of his thought and pains, but each bell-wire 
and door-handle must be remembered and 
find its due place in the complete result which 
he raises before it can be duly rendered to 
the owner of the field where it has grown. 

But “gleaning” represents a more august 
procedure than that of the builder and 
scholarly critic. In the divine economy 
nothing is lost. The grain or seed which 
fails to germinate and produces no food for 
man or beast is, nevertheless, not overlooked 
by Nature, the great gleaner of creation, but 
takes a place, however minute, in the refer- 
tilization of the soil which has produced it. 
Though neither sown nor gathered into barns, 
nor added to the peasant’s homely store, it is 
never lost. There is something ominously 
impressive in the secret persistent care with 
which every created atom is (in one way or 
another) made to serve the Creator’s purpose. 
This unresting thrift is, indeed, of more than 
cold scientific interest to the investigator of 
material economy. It concerns himself, with 
vital significance. To the drowning man, 
they say, is suddenly presented the whole 
harvest of his life, down to its smallest 
actions and forgotten words; and though we 
may glance with pitiful concern at the scanty 
sheaf of ears scraped together by the peasant’s 
wife (when the church bell tolls for her to 
leave the field), who shall measure the gather- 
ing of that mystic gleaner who searches the 
ground of the heart, and brings all its pro- 
duce home to every one who has been 
sowing, for good or evil, throughout the 
whole of his or her mortal course 4 






































THE COMING OF DAVID. 


By tue Rev. A. H. VINE. 


A DARKNESS fell upon King Saul, darkness 
Disturbed by light—a quivering gloom, as when 

A chariot’s wheels revolve against the full 

Clear moon that rises in a vale, and make 

A throbbing shadow. Pulsed thus doubtfully, 

In rarer intervals, the better mind : 

And less the good he would he did, and less 

The bad he feared escaped, and more and more 

His nobler purposes were disannulled, 

Till the most settled laws of right were glossed ; 

As by a foolish scribe a palimpsest 

Is scrawled, in mere caprice, with other themes, 

Or insolent, or sinister, or vile. 

Treason against himself he wrought ; but men 

The usurpation mourned without avail. 

The apothecaries, rarely foiled in art, 

Compared and then combined their lore in vain, 

Their skill not having any mastery. 

For neither aloe branches shrewdly placed, 

Nor the dread hemlock strewn, nor frankincense, 

Nor hellebore, nor red mandragora, 

Nor the bright soothing asphodel, nor moly 

White-blossoming, had virtue for the need. 

For he forsook the converse of the house 

And fell from all his kingly habitude, 

Until men mused if ever Saul had been, 

Who, fronting heaven with open brow, bore still 

The signet of God’s peace, in privacy, 

In council chamber and in war: so raged 

In passion-bursts, from room to room, or stalked 

Abroad the stark yoke-fellow of the storm, 

Or in presageful silence darkling fumed, 

Another Saul, whom men knew not, nor could 

Foresee. The priest, and mighty man, and man 

Of war, the ancient, and the counsellor, 

With talk of the behoof of kings approached,— 

Of custom, use and need ; or sought to cast, 

As ’twere from invisible hands, the rein 

Of soft dissuasives o’er him—health and peace, 

Children by the throne, the lustre of his name— 

Conjured him to resume his royal mood, 

Nor let himself go drift, upon a wide and weary sea 

Into the night. But at the last spake one, 

Whose speech was slow and had a calmness in’t, 
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Choosing the time—like as a woman seeks 

To turn the edge of hardness in a man, 

Just as the twilight falls—and “O my king,” 
Said he, “not always can the swift stag run 

His course ; nor always can the eagle soar : 

The wind will sleep sometimes on ‘Lebanon ; 

The sun his going down, the clearest moon 

Her season knoweth ;—yea, and the vast world 
Pauseth in labours prodigal, when fade 

The flower and leaf, when russet fruits are stored, 
And the dark vine-juice bubbles in the vat. 

So thou, O king—the greatness of thy way 

Hath wearied thee (yea, ’tis a noble thing, 

To feel the task’s nobility). Heavy thy toil! 
Nor wilt thou stay thine hand, while scattered wide 
In all the cloudy and dark day of wrong, 

The nation cries to thee for shepherding. 

Yet solace must Saul have, though but a cup 

Of water by the way—a cordial if 

The spirit faint—war’s harness just unlaced— 
Then grip the bow and spear again! And we, 
Thy servants, have bethought how dear to thee 
Is the sweet sound of lute or voice; and God 
Hath formed one for this ministry, a youth 

All simple as the sheep he tends, but skilled 

To play and sing, as sang the morning stars, 
When God first made the great world’s goodliness. 
So that (men say) all trouble fleeth as 

A dream, and men forget the face of foes, 

The pain of wounds, their sorrow for the lost, 
All jars of statecraft, and the cares that come 

As birds that darkly fly across the fields, 

When light is low, and grey is all the world :— 
So soothes his song; as when the body’s bathed 
Upon its weariness, and in soft linen lapped 
While slumber lightly falls, mildly anoints, 
Loosens each sinew strained, and smooths the flesh. 
Thus from the bath of these sweet sounds, the mind 
Emerges, and so rests awhile, till now, 

Refreshed, she lifts her head again to see, 
Shining in clearer air, the life’s high prize.— 
Thereto, the youth is wise, and hath a face 
Fashioned as if to make men think of God.” 


So Saul sent messengers to Bethlehem 

With royal mandate charged—“ O Jesse, hail ! 
Thy son, the shepherd, let him come to me.” 
Him found they sitting on a bulk of rock 

That jutted squarely from the curving hill, 

Like ruined castle of the Nephilim. 

On either side was half a league of slope, 
Damasked with many flowers, red and blue, 
That not alone the turf diversified, 

But scaled the cliff, and hung their glowing fronds, 
Banners of joy, from many a sullen crag. 

And round the windy hill the white flock grazed, 
Their fleeces blown back like a sea of foam : 

But hence he led them, when the evening fell, 
With harp strains, to the quiet fold. 














710. TRUE AND FALSE GUIDES. 
Now when 
The archers came with summons from the king, n 
They looked to see in him rustic amaze, te 
Mingled with fear, to stand before great Saul. h 
But, after due obeisance made, he turned ci 
On them a gaze so calm and clear, so fixed d 
Yet innocent, that less they wondered at a 
The morning beauty of the face they saw, Ww 
Than at the steady poise of mind unmoved. ti 
And afterward would men this proverb say— oO 
“That, whoso standeth oft before the Lord, g 
Shall have no need to quail before the king.” I 
So David came and touched his magic harp, § 
And sang of the great order of the world, a 
Until the king’s ears were attuned to hear a 
Long-hidden harmonies ; and obscured hopes b 
Revived, and he beheld himself once more a 
Upon the topmost crest of God’s designs ;— C 
r 
Where are they now, who lifting up standards of battle, a 
Gath’ring assailed us in long succession of cohorts, P 
Rank on rank like the inexhaustible ocean, ti 
When the tides gather full with the moon and the sundown t 
Now with a roar, and with myriad white plumes of onset, : 
Fierce flash the waves o’er outflying shingle and boulders, 
Gleaming a moment against dark hollows of caverns, 
Then beaten back in turmoil by the main cliffs opposing ; n 
Till the wide sea is blanched by the spume of the breakers. g 
Now comes the sunshine —gold once again on the headland / a 
See! neither breach nor rent in the lofty embrasure ; x 
So from their dark haunts they swarmed in days that are past us, u 
—FEdom and Moab proudly with Amalek banding ; 8 
So they broke in their tumult, and vanished, pursued by a 
Laughter and scorn of the virgin, the daughter of Zion. 
Ho! from the north and the south come forth with your armies / 
Yet shall ye be as the untimely fruit of a woman / a 
For God, yea, our own God shall help us, yea, save us right early f ¢ 
i. y 
8 
s 
TRUE AND FALSE GUIDES. - 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. I 
By Tue Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. (Lonp.), Mrvor Canon or CanTersury CaTHEpRAt. . 
FIRST EVENING. The place from which Abraham started \ 
© Opening Hymn: “I would follow Jesus.” was called “Ur of the Chaldees”: it was a . 
Lesson: Gen. xii. 1-9. large and important city, and the centre of a I 
Text: “By faith Abraham . . . went out, not knowing busy trade by sea and land. The original . 
ee inhabitants of this city had long before been I 
SHE GUIDANCE OF FATEH: subdued by another race, and it was from ( 
La OES it not seem to you a strange these conquerors that Abraham’s family was I 
thing for any man to do—to go descended; so we may be sure he was both 
out on a long journey without rich and powerful, and enjoyed a high posi- : 
having any idea where he was tion. All this he left behind —the place of 
going to? And yet this is just what Abra- his birth, the old home, the familiar scenes 
ham is described as having done. of a lifetime, the comforts of city life, to gu : 
* From “ Hymns for Children.” forth he knew not whither ! , 
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He went with his father, his wife, and his 
nephew along the valley of the river Euphra- 
tes in a north-westerly direction. For six 
hundred miles they travelled onward till they 
came to Haran, where they dwelt till the 
death of Abraham’s father. During this stay 
at Haran Abraham had much increased in 
wealth and prosperity. But the end of his 
travels was not to be yet. Once again he set 
out ; this time -crossing the Euphrates and 
going on towards the south-west. A peculiar 
interest attaches to this journey. It was a 
great feat to have crossed the river with such 
a large retinue, with cattle and with baggage ; 
and from this fact the band were called “ He- 
brews,” i.e. “ crossers,” a name which ever 
after clung to the descendants. of Abraham. 
Continuing his onward course, Abraham ar- 
rived at length in Canaan, the Land of Pro- 
mise, This was the land which God now 
promised to Abraham’s children, which was 
to be their home in the years to come, when 
they would be known to the world by the 
name of Abraham’s grandson, and be called 
“ Tsraelites.” 

If we described what Abraham did, in ordi- 
nary language, we should say that he emi- 
grated. But when people emigrate they 
usually know where they are going to emi- 
grate to. They must, of course, have made 
up their minds as to where they intend to 
settle. Very often they go to join friends 
and relatives who have already gone out. 
But it was not so with Abraham. “ Abraham 
went out, not knowing whither he went.” 

Now, what is the explanation of this ? we 
ask. The Bible gives us the answer: God 
called him. 

We know not how God spoke to him— 
whether by a voice, or in a dream, or in some 
startling event which he could not misunder- 
stand, carrying with it its own clear meaning 
—but the fact is there. God told him to 
leave his country and go to another “ that I 
will show thee.” 

When we read at first that “Abraham 
went out, not knowing whither he went,” 
we thought it strange and unreasonable of 
him ; but now when we see how it was that 
it happened so, when we have all the facts 
before us, and hear that he went because 
God ealled him, we alter this opinion. What 
he must have said to himself was something 
like this: “I do not know whither I am go- 
ing, but God does ; I do not know the way ; 
I do not know where this Promised Land is, 
but God knows. He has called me to go 
out and leave the land of my birth to travel 
to some new land, I know not where, but I 


shall be safe if I trust myself to Him; I can- 
not go wrong; with Him for my guide all 
will be well!” And it was this simple, un- 
questioning trust in God which the Bible 
calls “faith.” By faith Abraham went out, 
not knowing whither he went.” 

Now, just as God called Abraham so He 
calls each of us. I do not mean that we all 
have to emigrate to some far country. None 
the less does God call us to put ourselves in 
His care, and trust to Him as we journey 
along in life. For life is as that unknown 
road was to Abraham. It is a road of un- 
certainties ; and although countless numbers 
have travelled along it before us, yet it is a 
new and untried road to everybody as he 
passes along it. You are none of you too 
young to have noticed how something un- 
expected is always happening to you. To- 
day is never quite the same as yesterday, 
and you dare not say that to-morrow will be 
the same as to-day. Indeed, no one can be 
quite sure ; and that is why the wisest man 
in the world said, “ Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow!” Boasting is not a nice thing at 
any time. Nobody loves a “ braggart,” even 
when he is bragging about what is really his 
own ; but to brag about something which is » 
not your own, and which may never be your 
own, as if it were indeed your own, must be 
as wrong as it is foolish. 

“ Abraham,” we read, “believed the Lord.” 
“By faith, Abraham went out.” When he 
left Ur, God was his guide ; as he journeyed 
for hundreds of miles through a strange land, 
God was his guide; when he started a second 
time after his stay at Haran, when he crossed 
the Great River, and every step was bringing 
him nearer the Promised Land, God was his 
guide. 

Now, I want each one of you to ask him- 
self, “Is God my guide?” Surely you will 
not think that such a question does not! con- 
cern you; that you may, or, indeed, ought 
to, put off answering it till school is left 
behind, and the great world opens before 
you. What you learn at school is all in- 
tended to be in a way a guide in life—to 
teach you to observe, to remember, to think, 
to reason. 

But even this is not enough. Learning 
is a good thing; but it is not everything. 
Cleverness by itself is not the guide of life. 
It is not always a safe guide; for some 
wicked men have been extremely clever men, 
too. 

No! the true guide is tobe found, not 
only by the diligent looking down on. books, 
but by the earnest looking: up to heaven ; 
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by learning even in childhood’s days that God 
will help us and lead us if we ask Him. 

But to come to closer quarters still. What 
does it mean to have God as my guide? How 
shallI make Him my guide? ~ 

Jesus Christ has shown. He has taught 
us how to make God our guide. ‘Iam the 
Way,” He says, “the Truth and the Life: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” It 
is, then, in following Jesus Christ—whose 
“day” Abraham himself rejoiced to see, 
though afar off—that we shall have God as 
our guide; in following Him; in resisting 
temptation, as He did ; in doing good, as He 
did ; in forgiving one’s enemies, as He did ; 
in praying to the heavenly Father, as He 
did. 

Study Jesus Christ, dear children. Begin 
early, and the good habit will grow with your 

rowth, and strengthen with your strength. 

he enemies of Christ and His religion would 
turn you away from this, and say that you 
are too young to enter wisely upon such a 
study. But even they do not say that you 
are too young to learn about Socrates and 
Julius Cesar—about Alfred the Great and 
Oliver Cromwell. Study Jesus Christ, then, 
the one Perfect Man—because Perfect God— 
the world has ever seen. Read about Jesus ; 
think about Him; pray God that you may 
grow day by day more and more like Him. 

If you believe in Him; if you earnestly 
and lovingly imitate Him; if you thus look 
to Him, you shall never lack the One true 
and safe guide of life. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘“ From God descends a holy dove.” 
Lesson: Numb. ix. 15—23; x. 33—36. 


Text: “ And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of 
cloud, to lead them the way ; and by night in a pillar of fire, to 
give them light; to go by day and night.” 


THE GUIDANCE OF PRAYER. 

THERE is no one who reads the story of the 
deliverance of the children of Israel from the 
land of Egypt, where they had been so cruelly 
treated, without feeling glad that they came 
out safely after all. That Exodus, as it is 
called, was one of the greatest events in the 
history of the world. It. was a wonderful 
thing that a whole nation went forth in one 
night. We know how God brought them 
out “with a mighty hand and a stretched- 
out arm,” and made a way for them through 
the sea, and overwhelmed their Egyptian 
oppressors who were pursuing them and were 
intending to bring them back to the old 
misery and slavery. 
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But when they were safely across, and had 
put the sea between them and their enemies, 
the barren wilderness stretched before them 
pathless and unknown. In that wilderness 
they had to wander “ forty years long.” Still 
God, who had punished them by keeping the 
people so long journeying up and down the 
desert of Sinai, did not leave them without 
a guide. He Himself led them; He went 
before them “by day in a pillar of. cloud,” 
“and by night in a pillar of fire.” There 
was no other rule for the hour at which they 
should move on, or for the length of their 
march ; no other. rule to decide when they 
should stop or how long they were to remain 
encamped. The only thing which governed 
the people’s movements was the motion of 
the cloud or the fire. 

So you see the Israelites could not. help 
learning two things from this. First, that 
the Lord was directing their wanderings and 
that He was their true leader ; second, that 
they were always to be ready on the shortest 
notice to strike their tents, to break up their 
encampment and to march on. 

Let us try to picture to ourselves this 
camp, “Israel abiding in his tents.” It was 
in the form of a hollow square, on each side 
of which three tribes were stationed. In 
each set of three, one tribe took the chief 
place. On the east, Judah was chief; on the 
south, Reuben ; on the west, Ephraim; on 
the north, Dan. In the centre of this hollow 
square, in the very heart of the camp, was 
the Sacred Tent, called the Tabernacle. Next 
to the Tabernacle in an inner square en- 
camped the tribe of Levi, for these were 
the men whose duty it was to minister sacred 
things. 

What a grand sight of discipline and of 
order this camp must have been in its stately 
formation, with its vast numbers, its standards 
fluttering in the breeze, its miraculous cloud 
spread above the tabernacle, the sign at once 
of God’s guidance and God’s protection ! 
We can well understand how it inspired 
Balaam as he looked down upon it from the 
mountain: “God hath brought him forth out 
of Egypt: he hath as it were the strength of 
a unicorn. . . . . He couched, he lay down 
as a lion, and as a great lion: who shall stir 
him up? Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
and cursed is he that curseth thee !” 

So appeared the nation at rest. 

And now, see, the cloud begins to move. 
It is the signal for advancing. Through the 
silence of the desert the silver trumpets ring 
out. The sacred vessels and the tabernacle 
are taken charge of by the Levites; each 
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tribe takes its place in marching order, and 
soon the whole host is ready to move for- 
ward. 

It is at this moment that Moses, attended 
doubtless by the princes of the tribes, lifts 
his hands to heaven in prayer and cries— 

“Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be 
scattered : and let them that hate Thee flee 
before Thee.” 

Then the march begins and continues till 
God gives the signal for halting. Once again 
the tabernacle is set up; the priests uncover 
the ark and restore it to its place ; the tribes 
encamp in their regular order, and Moses 
once more offers a solemn prayer. This time 
he cries— 

“ Return, O Lord, unto the many thousands 
of Israel !” 

Thus we see that every stage in the people’s 
onward march was begun and ended with 
prayer—a rising prayer and a resting prayer. 
Is it not plain what we have to learn from 
this? God has divided the life we live into 
days ; the day for work, the night for rest. 
God would have us think of the days; and 
it is well for us if we learn early to number 
our days, to think of them as stages in that 
road along which we are marching—through 
the wilderness to our Promised Land. Jesus 
has taught us to think of life day by day ; 
not to worry and distress our hearts by 
anxieties about the morrow, but to put our- 
selves under the guidance of God each day 
for that day. 

And we, too, must learn to use a rising 
prayer and a resting prayer. 

1. We must begin the day with God. 

Do you ever think what a wonderful thing 
sleep is? You went to bed the night before, 
tired with your work or your play ; you felt 
your eyelids dropping, or your head aching 
then ; but now in the morning you feel quite 
fresh. All night through you have been 
breathing gently and steadily ; all night 
through your heart has been beating softly 
and your blood running through your veins, 
and you have known nothing at all about it. 
But God has been watching over you. He 
never slumbers or sleeps. And now you are 
once more awake, have you no thoughts for 
God, no words of thanksgiving, no prayer ? 
Yes, surely you will thank Him for His care 
of you through the night, and you will ask 
Him to be with you through the day. You, 
too, will say, “Rise up, Lord!” ‘You will 
pray God to rise, as it were, with your ris- 
ing and drive away the old enemies—Dis- 
obedience, Bad Temper, Untruth. None of 
us ask God to help us as much as we ought 
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to do; none of us are as earnest in our prayers 
as we might be. 

There is a story told of a certain courtier 
of Queen Elizabeth, who was continually ask- 
ing her for some favour or other. At last 
she said rather impatiently, “ When will you 
leave begging?” ‘When your Grace leaves 
giving,” was his ready answer. 

One thing we may be quite sure of: we 
shall tire of asking sooner than God will tire 
of giving. Therefore, begin the day weil; 
let your first thoughts be given to God; ask 
Him to lead you through the day, and He 
will certainly go with you. 

2. Then we must end the day with God. 

We shall often find that, when evening 
comes, we have made some mistake, fallen 
into some sin, and driven God away from 
our hearts. That is the time, when we lie 
down to rest, and commit ourselves once more 
to sleep, to say, with Moses, “Return, O 
Lord !” We do want God to be with us in the 
long, dark watches of the night. Ido hope 
that, of all those who read this, there is not 
one who goes to bed without first kneeling 
down to pray, to ask God’s forgiveness for 
the sins of the day, to say—‘ Return, O 
Lord! Return to my heart; be with me; 
watch over me; keep me safe in Thy Al- 
mighty care till morning light!” God no 
longer goes before men in a cloud in the day- 
time ; He no longer shows His presence by a 
pillar of fire in the night ; but He is none the 
less with those who call upon Him. How 
can I know that He is with me? youask. By 
praying to Him, is my answer. No one ever 
truly prayed to God without knowing that 
God was near to him, listening to all he said 
and reading his very thoughts. 

So, then, let us never forget to begin and 
end every day with God. “Rise up, Lord, 
and let Thine enemies—and mine-—be scat- 
tered!” such the morning prayer. “ Re- 
turn, O Lord!” such the evening prayer. 
So let us say, in the beautiful words we know 
so well :— 

** Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 


Abide with me when night is nich, 
For without Thee I dare not die.” 


TILIRD EVENING. 
Opening ITymn: ‘‘ Say why does God send winter 2” 
Lesson: Matt. xv. 1—14. 


Text: ‘Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they not both 
fall into the ditch ?” 


THE GUIDANCE OF THE BLIND. 


HERE we have one of our Lord’s lesser 
parables. It is very short, but the lessons 
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it has to teach us are just as important as if 
it were long. Our Lord was not like some 
men, who talk for the mere sake of talking ; 
but every word He says has a force and 
meaning of its own. Very often what He 
said was suggested by something that was 
going on around Him—something to which 
He could point, and which He at once turned 
into an object lesson. Perhaps even as He 
was now speaking, He and His hearers could 
see, far away down the road, one blind man 
leading another. On they would stagger, 
erring now to one side of the road and now 
to the other, until the end comes at last, and 
both fall into the ditch. A blind man 
usually takes care to be led and guided by 
something that can see, even though it be 
only a dog ; but for one blind man to trust 
himself to be led by another, whom he knows 
to be as blind as himself, is the most absurd 
thing you can think of. 

Still there is such a thing in the world as 
blind leaders of the blind. Our Lord’s pa- 
rable is intended to teach us and warn us 
that there are foolish people and wicked 
people, who cause other people quite as 
ioolish, if not quite as wicked, as themselves 
to imitate them, and that both classes must 
come to grief in the end. ‘There is a blind- 
ness of the eyes, but there is also a blindness 
of the heart and mind—something which 
comes over us and prevents us from doing 
what we ought to do, and is the cause of our 
doing what we ought not to do. 

Now when we go wrong in any way, when 
we are disobedient and naughty, there is very 
often—though not always—some one who 
leads us into naughtiness. Such a one is a 
blind leader. He does not think he is blind, 
that is, he does not always see how wrong 
he is. No! far from that ; he usually thinks 
he is very sharp and clever, and knows a 
great deal more than your parents and your 
teachers, who wish to see you do what is 
good. He deceives himself into thinking 
that his way is the best, and then he succeeds 
in deceiving others. 

How does it happen? you ask. One rea- 
son is that what he says pleases those who 
listen to him. You know very well how 
ready you are to believe what you want to 
believe. Farmer Giles has a beautiful or- 
chard, full of rosy, juicy apples ; but he has 
an ugly brute of a dog that spends a good 
deal of his time in that same orchard. One 
of your chums tries to persuade you that it 
will be all right if you climb over the fence 
after some of those apples ; the dog is sure 
not to be there! That is exactly what you 
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would like to think, and it is not very long 
before you are quite persuaded perhaps. 
Over the fence you go, and then the trouble 
begins! In the same way you are easily 
brought to believe that horses don’t kick, 
and that thorns don’t prick, and that mud 
doesn’t stick ! 

And not only do we believe what is plea- 
sant, but some of us are much attracted by 
whatever is new. We grow impatient with the 
same good old things we have always heard 
—we easily listen to what is novel and 
strange. Young people are always making 
some new experience ; life is full of novelty 
for them, and so when some evil companion 
says of something wrong: “Come with me! 
join me in doing this or that, you don’t know 
how fine it is till you try!” then there is a 
great danger that the blind leader will not 
long be without a blind follower. 

But how is it that any one is so foolish as 
to trust himself to be led by one who is 
blind? Of course it can only be through 
ignorance ; the follower is blind, and does 
not see that his leader is in as bad a case as 
himself. This ought to make us all very 
careful about putting our trust in others 
and letting ourselves be guided by them, 
unless they lead us where we have been 
taught to go—in the path of goodness and 
truth, 

The great Luther called it the art of arts 
to learn not to trust these blind leaders, 
“One is your master, even Christ,” is what 
our Lord Himself said ; and the word which 
is here translated “master” really means 
“leader,” or “ guide.” To make Jesus our 
leader and guide, this is indeed the art of 
arts. It was in this spirit that Dean Colet, 
one of the leaders of the great revival of 
learning in England at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, founded the ‘“ Grammar 
School beside St. Paul’s ”—St. Paul’s School. 
We read that over the master’s chair in the 
schoolroom he had set up the image of the 
Child Jesus with these words carved beneath 
it: “Hear ye Him!” This was the right 
start in life for those St. Paul’s scholars. 
They were taught what was called then, “the 
new learning ”—studies which then filled the 
minds of all thoughtful men. They learnt 
their Greek Testament. But before all and 
above all was the image of the Child Jesus, 
with the grand legend, “ Hear ye Him!” It 
was not, Hear ye Plato or Aristotle; Hear ye 
Luther or Erasmus ; but Hear Him/ What 
better lesson could any children learn, then 
or now, than to call Christ Leader and 
Guide ? 
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But our Saviour points out what comes of 
trusting to a blind man as guide. “Shall 
they not both fall into the ditch?” What 
power can save them? That they did not 
fall before into the ditch was the result of 
no cleverness of their own. That people do 
not sooner come to grief when they forsake 
goodness and truth is due to the forbearance 
of God, who loves to give us time and oppor- 
tunity to forsake sin and turn to Him. But 
ruin must come in the end to those who go 
blindly on, whether they be leaders or fol- 
lowers. 

And then when the fall does come ; when 
you find that the punishment you made light 
of is a real thing; that you must suffer for 
disobedience, you will find it but poor conso- 
lation to urge that you only followed where 
another led. Have you not often heard some 
such excuse as this {—“ Please, sir, it wasn’t 
my fault! the other boy told me to do it!” 
Sometimes, no doubt, the excuse may hold ; 
but in most instances it is a mere attempt to 
shift upon another’s shoulders the blame 
which ought to be borne by oneself. Nor 
does it often avail to get one off the punish- 
ment. If you are a blind follower, you 
must expect to share the fate of your blind 
leader. 

How, then, are you to know the blind 
leader ? 

Only by keeping your own eyes open, 
Only by bringing him to the test. If any 
one comes tempting you to laugh at goodness, 
to slight the holy lessons of your childhood, 
to go contrary to what conscience tells you 
is right, to do what you feel is wrong, to for- 
sake prayer, to deny Jesus, and sin against 
God, then be quite sure he is a blind leader. 
Follow him not, lest he lead you into the 
ditch of disgrace, and sorrow, and ruin! 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Where is Jesus, little children?” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 13—25. 
Text: ‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 


THE GUIDANCE OF A MULTITUDE. 


I WAS once staying with some friends in 
the country; and these friends had a little 
boy who was—as little boys often will be— 
very mischievous. So much so, indeed, that 
they felt quite sure that when he was not 
with them, and under their very eyes, he 
would be up to tricks of some kind. So I was 
hardly surprised one day to hear his mother 
say to the servant: ‘Sarah, find out what 


Master Harry is doing, and tell him not to 
do it.” 

I am afraid we are all very much like 
Master Harry ; we need to be told “not to 
do it!” The Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, is full of “Thou shalt not!” Of the 
Ten Commandments, eight tell us not to do 
certain things. This fact alone shows us how 
much more “ natural” it is for us to turn to 
the left hand rather than to the right, to do 
joc which is evil rather than that which is 

ood. 

But besides definite and special command- 
ments against this and that particular sin, 
we have general and wider warnings. For 
instance: ‘My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not!” This is a general warn- 
ing against the evil influence of bad com- 
panions. And here we have another such 
precept : “ Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil!” How necessary and important 
this warning is for all of us, is easily seen. 
For if it is so “natural” for one man or 
child to do what is wrong, it is an influence 
still more strong when numbers are together. 
In such cases two and two do not seem to 
make four; they seem to make five or even 
seven. When two sets of naughty children 
meet, evil is not only added to evil, but evil 
seems to be multiplied. Each child not only 
gives his own share to the whole, but seems 
to receive a new fund of naughtiness from his 
fellows. 

Another result of our joining with others 
is that our own sense of responsibility is 
lessened. One of our greatest philosophers 
has pointed out that men will often do in 
company with others what they would be 
ashamed to do if they were alone. And 
what is true of grown men is no less true of 
children. When you are sharing with others 
in some act which you know is wrong, it 
comes to seem not nearly so bad, while 
others are there to Jaugh and to cheer you on. 
The support of your companions seems to 
more than counterbalance the disapproval of 
your parents and friends. This is the ex- 
planation of many things in life and history 
which would otherwise be hard to understand. 
The same thing is seen in a regiment of sol- 
diers where disaffection is breaking out. Men 
will be guilty of disloyalty, of disobedience 
to orders, even of cowardice when they are 
many in number and banded together. Take 
them separately and there would be hardly 
one of them who would not condemn 
such conduct as unsoldierly and discredit- 
able. 

So we sce that, when we are in a multi- 
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tude, evil does not seem so evil, wickedness 
does not seem so wicked. 

Think of that multitude which committed 
the most dreadful crime the world ever saw; 
I mean that crowd that cried out, “ Away 
with Him! Crucify Him!” the crowd that 
shrieked and yelled for Jesus’ death. What 
had Jesus done to deserve such treatment at 
their hands? Had He injured one of them ? 
Had He not, on the contrary, gone about 
doing good? How came they then to be so 
mad against Him? It was nothing but the 
contagion of evil which spreads so easily in 
acrowd. <A few days before they had re- 
ceived Him as a king, strewing His path 
with their garments and with branches, and 
waving palm-branches and shouting Hosan- 
nas. All this was forgotten. A few evil 
spirits had been at work in their midst ; and 
the leaven had worked, the poison had 
spread, and the triumphant throng had be- 
come a bloodthirsty mob. Once you are in a 
crowd it lifts you off your feet, you cannot 
go where you would, you are carried along 
with the stream. 

Beware then of following a multitude to 
do evil! Beware of going near it, lest you 
be dragged in and swept off! 


You must learn to stand alone. It is not 


an easy thing to learn, even as far as our 


bodies are concerned. Little kittens and 
puppies and rabbits and birds very soon 
stand alone, but many months passed by 
before your baby brother could stand, even 
with a chair to help him. But I am speaking 
now of a different kind of standing alone, 
which is a hundred times more difficult. I 
mean the keeping aloof from others who 
would lead you into wrong. It is not plea- 
sant to feel yourself standing alone to main- 
tain what you know is right. It is not 
pleasant at any time to be in a minority of 
one. Nobody likes to be “ out of it,” as we 
say Yet it is what God calls us oftentimes 
to be. And, after all, there is nothing we 
admire so much as the man or boy who 
stands alone for what is right and good and 
noble. “Oh, everybody does it!” is a cry 
we find so hard to resist. It is a courageous 
thing for anybody to answer: “Though 
everybody does this wrong thing, I will 
not !” 

We read of William Pitt, the great states- 
man who was afterwards the Earl of Chatham, 
that he once held the office of Paymaster of 
the Forces. The salary was small, but there 
was an opportunity of very largely increasing 
it, by availing himself of certain practices 
which had grown customary. Others had 
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made money in this way before him, without 
troubling their consciences or their consci- 
ences troubling them. But the great Pitt 
would have nothing to do with ways which 
he judged discreditable and dishonest. Some 
were angry with him, some were astonished, 
and some amused; but most people could 
not help admiring the man who had had the 
courage to refuse to follow a multitude to do 
evil. 

Now, wherever you read in the Bible of 
some great saint of God, you may always 
see him standing up for God and refusing to 
be dragged along in the strong stream of sin. 
See Noah, the preacher of righteousness ; 
see Elijah on Mount Carmel, witnessing for 
God amidst the false prophets of Baal; see 
Jeremiah, warning the Jews not to trust in 
Egypt; see Daniel, at the Persian court, 
kneeling upon his knees three times a day, 
without fear of Medes and Persians. 

So Jesus Christ Himself was left alone— 
forsaken by His nearest friends. He stood 
alone against sin, that He might deliver us 
from the tyranny of sin. And He says to 
each one of us: “ Follow thou me!” Whither 
will the multitude of sinners lead you? They 
will lead you into evil, and bring you to 
harm; but will they get you out again? 
No! they will only laugh at you when you 
are in the very trouble to which they have 
helped to bring you. Follow not them! 
Listen to the Saviour, who cries, “Follow 
thou me!” 

I remember very well that when I was a 
small boy I went to see a good and holy man, 
now passed away from this world. I was 
shown into his study, where I had to wait 
a few minutes. Boy-like I began to look 
around me; and one of the first things to 
attract my notice was the following sentence 
which hung over the mantelpiece :— 


“ What would Jesus do?” 


I was only in that room a short time, and 
from that day to this I have never entered 
it again, but I never forgot that question. 
I know now the secret of that good man’s 
power and influence. It lay in the simple 
fact that in every difficulty of life, in every 
new and untried position, in every tempta- 
tion, he thought of following Jesus. That 
was his guide. What he thought from his 
knowledge and study of Jesus that Jesus 
would have done, he himself strove to do. 

It will be a happy thing for all of us 
when we are tempted to follow a multitude 
to do evil, to think of Jesus and follow none 
but Him. 
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f =E a HE Psalms are for all times and for all 
‘ly sy men,’’ says Canon Knox Little in his 
ra By new volume, ‘‘Labour and Sorrow.” 
‘*Here we can never go wrong. Dante, 
in his ‘Divina Commedia,’ penetrates into many 
depths of human character, and touches the quick of 
human sin. He soars with his lofty imagination, 
or dives with his incisive fancy, up to the highest 
heaven, or down to the depths of the pit of hell. 
Still, he can be obscure or narrow, or grotesque, or 
possibly one-sided or unduly severe. ‘The Imita- 
tion of Christ’ can touch the heart by its intimate 
knowledge of human longings and its tender devo- 
tion to the love of God. Yet men have imagined it 
narrow, or wanting in a width of sympathy, owing 
to its origin and the circumstances of its author’s 
life. But no one who thinks and feels, no one to 
whom human life has opened in any of its many- 
sided phases, no one who can understand the power 
of clean-cut convictions side by side with a large and 
loving and wondering gaze into the mysteries of 
human life, can ever attribute either one-sidedness, 
or inhumanity, or narrowness, or failure in power 
of deep and penetrating sympathy to the Psalms.” 


When James I. commissioned Witherings, in 1635, 
to examine and report upon the existing postal 
system, there were four posts—to Scotland, Ireland, 
Plymouth, and Dover; the latter as the highway to 


the Continent, and mainly on account of the trade of 
the Flemings, being the most important. Witherings 
with much skill and energy laid down elaborate and 
ambitious schemes of which our present postal system 
is the outcome. 

The first years of the post saw it farmed out by 
the Crown to a responsible agent, and, once in work- 
ing order, its rapid growth was most remarkable. 
Prior to Witherings’ investigations the loss from posts 
to the king reached about £3,400 annually, which, 
through the new scheme, was, in the course of fifteen 
years, turned into a profit of £5,000. It is interest- 
ing to glance at its increasing use and popularity, 
shown in the light of profits, from the first real 
attempt at postal service down to to-day :— 

In 1650 the profit was £5,000 
1653 10,000 
1660 21,000 
1680 43,000 
1694 59,000 


Glancing on a hundred years we find that in 1794 it 
yielded £479,000, and this figure in 1894, according 
to the fortieth annual postal report just issued, has 
reached £2,800, 000. 


One cannot help admiring the self-confidence and 
coolness of the town sparrow. In a city history 
these little citizens are worth a chapter to them- 
selves. The country cousin used to the heaths, 


moors, or quiet lanes can scarcely be wondered at if 
he stands in awe of the doings of his brazen-faced 
kinsman. Watch them in the parks—they will fetch 
the piece of bread from under your feet ; or see how 
free from flurry they are in a crowded street as they 
hop deftly a few inches aside to escape a cab-wheel, 
and at the moment of finding their feet, with never 
a thought of past or present danger, go on with 
their feeding ; or go to the Zoo and notice the pro- 
prietary air with which they invade the ‘‘ house” 
of a dangerous monster and share its meal under its 
very nose. They get so thoroughly used to the bustle 
of life in town that it becomes a part of their nature, 
and in the midst of countless dangers they do not 
appear conscious of any. It was but a few days 
ago that I saw a stone flung at a busy street group, 
and, instead of its being scared, one of them 
eagerly hopped after it, evidently expecting to find 
a choice tit-bit, as many other sparrows do on sub- 
urban lawns and grass plots. 


I suppose that there can be scarcely any readers of 
the Sunpay Magazine who have not their grass-plot 
favourites, and I think, too, that not a few aching 
little hearts result from a mishap to these feathered 
ones who come morning by morning, if encouraged a 
little, for their breakfast. One such incident a reader 
has sent me, and it is interesting as bringing out in 
a touching way the sympathy of both the human 
and bird world. 


The green lawn of which I speak had been regu- 
larly turned into a breakfast-table for many months, 
and breakfast was ready with unerring regularity, 
and the guests were never late. But amongst them 
stole, one morning, a wary and uninvited foe and 
pounced upon an inexperienced fledgling. Through 
the French windows and into the dining-room ran 
the cat with its prey, only to be seized upon by four 
excited little girls. Can you imagine how quickly 
puss, who had been hugged, and petted, and called 
a *“*dear’’ was dethroned, and how all the love of 
the children was immediately transferred to the 
bleeding bundle of feathers? <A soft bed was made 
for the wounded stranger, but it could not eat, and 
next day the basket containing it was hung upon 
the wall outside in the refreshing air in the hope 
that it would revive the little patient’s appetite. Of 
course, the four anxious nurses ran out to see it 
every few minutes, and when one of them found 
another bird had noticed it and was trying to coax 
it to eat from its beak, their interest and excitement 
knew no bounds. It was all in vain; the sharp teeth 
had done their work too well, and the basket had to 
be emptied next morning. But the children, who 
had not seen the fledgling buried, find it hard work 
to believe that it has not been cured and flown off 
with its kind friend, and they still look for it on the 
lawn. 
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Unqualified, unmerited praise is but a false ladder 
by which we climb to dizzy heights, and when on 
the topmost rung lose our balance and fall with a 
terrible crash, but there is a praise of which Mr. 
Barrie speaks in the ‘‘Little Minister,’’ “that comes 
of love and does not make us vain, but humble 
rather. Knowing what we are, the praise that 
shines in our mother’s eyes as she looks at us is 
about the most pathetic thing a man has to face, 
but he would be a devil altogether if it did not burn 
some of the sin out of him.”’ 


Grammarians are apt to quibble as to whether 
certain sayings should be called an aphorism or a 
maxim, it may be difficult to distinguish one from 
the other; the chief thing is, as John Morley says, 
‘*To remember that this wisdom of life is the true 
salt of literature ; that those books, at least in prose, 
are most nourishing which are most richly stored 
with it; and that it is one of the main objects, 
apart from the mere acquisition of knowledge, which 
men ought to seek in reading.”’ 


Emerson’s presence was so genial and his influ- 
ence so good, that no one could come under his spell 
and not have the best of their inmost nature quick- 
ened. The magic of his charm was plainly visible 
upon the countenances of those he mixed with, and 
one of his friends has said: ‘‘I always wish I had 
had my photograph taken when Mr. Emerson was 
staying in my house. Every one felt his influence, 
even the servants, who would hardly leave the 
dining-room. I looked like a different being, and 
was so happy I forgot to see that he had enough to 
eat.’’ 


The founts of type and the printing press which 
the Bible Society is sending out to Etchmiadzin for 
the printing of Armenian Scriptures are to be p:e- 
sented to the Katholikos there in October. Mr. 
Morrison, the Society’s agent at Odessa, well known 
to our readers by his contributions to these pages, 
will visit him to see the press set up and to deliver it 
into hishands. It bears the following inscription :— 
‘“‘ This press, for printing the Holy Scriptures, was 
presented by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to his Holiness the Katholikos of all the Armenians, 
1894.”’ It is a most important forward step that 
the Katholikos will print, not only the ancient ver- 
sion, but also that in the vernacular now used 
around Mount Ararat. 


Lord Dufferin recently related some interesting 
incidents resulting from a lack of bibliographical 
knowledge. Among other things he told how a non- 
literary, but obviously intelligent gentleman—a self- 
made man, in fact—having accidentally come across 
a copy of Shakespeare, ordered his bookseller to send 
down in his next parcel of new publications whatever 
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fresh work might appear from the pen of the same 
author, as in his opinion he was a very entertaining 
fellow! Better still: a Continental capital was 
thrown into an uproar by one whom they all loved 
and revered (was it the Queen?) inquiring whether 
her daughter, who was recovering from her confine- 
ment, had seen ‘‘ Barchester Towers,’’ for the whole 
afternoon was fruitlessly spent by chamberlains and 
aides-de-camp in a search for Dr. Towers, M.P. 
Had they known their Trollope properly they would 
not have mistaken the title of one of his novels for 
the name of some eminent physician on tour. 


When Ruskin first commenced to study drawing 
he believed it difficult to find a beautiful tree once in 
a month, but a little experience taught him beauty 
existed in objects other than grand one-hundred- 
year-old oaks, or trees made grim and gaunt by 
lightning, wind, and rain. As soon as his eyes had 
the power to discern, he writes: ‘‘ There is not a 
twig in closest clipt hedge that grows that I cannot 
admire and wonder at and take pleasure in and learn 
from. I think one tree very nearly as good as 
another, and all a thousand times more beautiful 
than I once did my picked ones, but I admire those 
more than I did then tenfold.” 


The biographer of Wedgwood received £1,000 for 
her work. Much of the material, consisting of jour- 
nals, ledgers, private documents, &c., had been bought 
by a marine-store dealer as refuse paper. However, 
he did not find them very suitable for wrapping up 
butter, cheese, and other household commodities, 
and consigned them to an attic as rubbish. When 
the interesting nature of his purchase was acciden- 
tally discovered, the tradesman was delighted to be 
rid of it for a small sum. 


The publication of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” pro- 
bably the most widely read story in Europe, was 
refused in turn by three publishers, any one of whom 
could have secured the English rights for £5. 


Fifty years ago very little was known about the 
depth of the ocean; now it is thought that near to 
the land, and not towards the ocean’s centre, the 
greatest deeps lie. The deepest soundings vary from 
4,000 to 4,655 fathoms, but if an average is taken 
the depth would be found to be between 2,200 and 
2,500 fathoms. The Challenger expedition revealed 
the fact that the bottom of the great deeps is largely 
composed of skeletons and remains of water animals. 
The Scottish Meteorological Society’s observations go 
to prove that changes in the atmospheric tempera- 
ture do not quickly affect the temperature of the sea. 
The water of the ocean is coldest in March and 
warmest in August, and cools so gradually that in 
December it is seven degrees warmer than the atmo- 
sphere. 





OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I. 
B|HE last few weeks have been crowded 
§| withincident, both at home and abroad, 
but the great forest-fires in America 
overshadow everything else. The catas- 
trophe is the most terrible that has oc- 
curred for many years, in the extent of the calamity, 
in its destructive power, and in the loss of. human 
life which it has caused. The conflagration seems 
to have broken out almost at the same time in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, the three States 
adjacent to the cluster of lakes upon the Canadian 
frontier. It swept through vast tracts of pinewoods, 
rushing on with terrific speed. Thirty villages and 
towns were burned to ashes. A thousand victims at 
least, and possibly half as many again, perished in 
the flames. Those who survive have lost everything. 
The loss has fallen not only on private owners, but 
on great institutions such as Cornell University. 
Benevolence is doing its best, but the suffering, for 
all that, must be appalling. Every supreme cala- 
mity reveals the greatness as well as the weakness 
of human nature. The telegraph clerk at Hinckley 
who, with the torrent of fire close upon him, stuck 
to his post and died there, to send through the mes- 
sage summoning a train to the rescue, and the 
engine-driver who drove his train through the blaz- 
ing woods and carried its crowded freight to the 
lake where they were safe, have already taken their 
place among the heroes of the nation. Their glory 
is known. In an hour they have leaped from dark- 
ness into the light, and have shone, ‘‘ in the sudden 
making of splendid names.’’ But there must be 
others—many others—who have dared and died in 
the dark, laying down their lives in the attempt to 
save others, without any human eye to witness the 
sacrifice or any voice of man to record it; unknown 
heroes who will never find their due reward on 
earth. 
Il. 

In India a catastrophe of another kind has been 
successfully averted. A year ago, a valley at Gohna 
was blocked by an immense landslip, and a dam was 
formed across the natural outlet of a lake. Week 
after week the water had steadily risen till the lake 
had swollen to twice its normal size, seven miles in 
length, half a mile in breadth, and six hundred feet 
in depth. As the mass crept nearer and nearer 
to the top of the dam, its rise had been carefully 
watched. The critical hour had been calculated in 
advance. The course which the flood would take 
had been traced with precision. When the barrier 
broke and the flood poured down the gorge and into 
the plain, such precautions had been taken that, 
while buildings for a distance of many miles were 
swept away, not a single life is known to have been 
lost. Our Indian administration may justly point 
with pride to such a triumph of science and organi- 
zation combined. 


mr. 

There are other dangers with which we have been 
less successful in dealing. The detailed accounts 
which have now reached us of the epidemic in Hong 
Kong not only show the deadly character of the 
pestilence by which the settlement was ravaged, but 
also prove how insuperable is the gulf which sepa- 
rates the European and the Asiatic elements even in 
a place where our presence must have long since 

ecome familiar. Nothing had been done to enforce 
the most elementary laws of health outside of the 
European quarter. The Chinese population still 
lived in a mass of foulness accumulated through 
years of indifference and neglect. When the out- 
break of plague made action inevitable, the filth 
was found to be so ancient and ingrained that the 
task of cleansing the houses by ordinary methods 
proved absolutely impracticable. The troops em- 
ployed on the work suffered severely from the con- 
tagion. All that could be done in most cases was to 
soak the houses with chemicals, and then after clos- 
ing them to leave the preparations to do their work. 
In future, no doubt, some system of sanitary regula- 
tions will be established, so far as regards streets 
and buildings, but native opposition will be strong 
and stubborn. The attitude of the Chinese when 
the plague was at its worst and while they were 
being struck down on all sides, is a significant warn- 
ing of what we have to expect. The sufferers and 
their friends showed an absolute horror of our hos- 
pitals and physicians. They were genuinely con- 
vinced that the most horrible operations would be 
performed on them, that they would be tortured 
and mutilated rather than cured. Superstitious 
terror of foreigners and their methods is as deeply 
rooted in our own colony as in the most unen- 
lightened provinces of the Chinese empire. The 
medical men at work there feel themselves to be prac- 
tically powerless. They urge that we should do our 
best to train native doctors instead of attempting to 
undertake medical work ourselves. The Chinese, 
they argue, may possibly accept our methods of 
treatment from men of their own race, though they 
will never trust us. A medical school is already in 
existence. If it can be strengthened and developed, 
science may find its way into China by this entrance, 
while all other approaches are closed. 

In China itself, at the present moment, the excite- 
ment produced by the war has intensified hatred 
against foreigners of all kinds. Every week wit- 
nesses some new outrage. The Rev. James Wylie, 
of the United Presbyterian Mission, was murdered 
by a troop of soldiers in the open street, while the 
officers looked on and made no attempt to interfere. 
Other Europeans, both French and English, women 
as well as men, have been attacked elsewhere. The 
imperial edict warning the people against the com- 
mission of such outrages will produce little or no 
effect, and for some time to come the position of all 
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missionaries and of other residents also will be one 
of extreme peril. 


Iv. 


As regards the war up to the present time every- 
thing is as hazy as ever. There has been fighting 
by sea and on land, but only a rash person would 
venture to say whether Japan or China has come off 
best.- Each side manufactures intelligence in the 
most unblushing way, and the facts of to-day prove 
the fictions of to-morrow. Only one point has 
become clear—that Japan is ready for the struggle 
and that China is not. The Japanese have made 
steady preparation in advance, mapping out Korea, 
perfecting their organization, providing themselves 
with all the resources of modern science. The cam- 
paign for them has not been the idea of the moment; 
it has been in contemplation for years past. A new 
commander-in-chief has just been appointed, and if 
it be true that the Japanese have taken possession 
of an island not much more than a hundred miles 
from Tientsin, they may soon be in a position to 
strike a sudden blow at Pekin itself. Our own 
Government is doing its utmost to preserve a strict 
neutrality. A torpedo-catcher, intended for Japan, 
has been detained on the Tyne. Another boat was 
similarly treated on the Clyde, but was ultimately 
released. At Aden a vessel would have been arrested, 
but her English crew saved the authorities all trouble 
by deserting in a body. Our experience with the 
Alabama has taught us wisdom ; and though a lesson 
of this kind takes time to learn, it is mastered at last. 
One remarkable anomaly, however, still remains in 
our laws of neutrality. We cannot send ships or 
arms or men to the East without a breach of conven- 
tion, but money is subject to no such restriction. 
China might raise a war loan here without infring- 
ing any law, provided, of course, that the funds 
were advanced by individuals, and not by the State, 
while we are not free to sell her a boat or a gun. 
The difficulty of enforcing prohibition would, it is 
true, be greater in one instance than in the other, 
but the discrepancy is none the less remarkable. 


v. 


In politics there is a brief lull, but the struggle 
will soon begin again as the autumn draws on. At 
the close of the session the eight-hours bill for miners 
came before the House of Commons, and an amend- 
ment was carried by a small majority substituting a 
system of local option for uniform compulsion. The 
bill was at once withdrawn by its supporters, who 
were not content to leave each district to settle the 
matter for itself. In the Trades Union Congress the 
question was raised on the election of the secretary. 
Mr. Fenwick, who has held the post for some time, 
like the mass of the Durham miners, is hostile to a 
compulsory law. He spoke and voted in favour of 
local option in the House of Commons, and as in this 
matter he represents the opinion of a minority, the 
delegates elected Mr. Woods in his place. It would 
be a real loss to the House of Commons if it were to 
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lose one of the ablest and most fair-minded of the 
labour representatives, but the Durham miners may 
be trusted to keep him where he is. The bill pro- 
viding for the restoration of the evicted tenants in 
Ireland to their former holdings was rejected by the 
House of Lords. The course which they took in so 
dealing with the measure is regretted by most people 
who are not pronounced partisans. The bill was one 
that might have been amended in such a way as to 
deal with almost all cases of real grievance without 
inflicting any injustice upon those who have taken 
up vacant land. But the extreme men on both sides 
had their way, and one more opportunity of remedy- 
ing evil that is avowed and palpable has been let 
slip. The agitation against the House of Lords 
continues, but without any large amount of vigour 
or determination. The responsible party leaders have 
as yet made no sign, and public opinion even among 
advanced politicians is still unformed. No definite 
scheme for ‘‘ending’’ or ‘‘mending’’ the Upper 
House is at present before the country, and there is 
no indication that enthusiasm and conviction are ripe 
for a great constitutional struggle. 


vI. 

The death of the Comte de Paris will have no 
practical effect upon French politics. Since the 
collapse of the Boulanger intrigue, the Orleanist 
party has lost all importance; even the Pope has 
deserted to the side of the Republic, and has shown 
himself anxious to make what terms he could with 
the dominant power. The tradition indeed may 
be continued, but it will be a tradition and nothing 
more. Far more serious in its possible consequences 
is the acquittal of the Anarchists wha were brought 
to trial for criminal conspiracy. Among the twenty- 
seven who escaped conviction, through the disagree- 
ment of the jury, several owe their release to good 
fortune rather than to innocence, and the result of 
the trial must be very disheartening to those who 
with inadequate power are held responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. 


VII. 

Among English Unitarians, Dr. Martineau and 
the Rev. J. H. Thom have long been the two most 
venerable leaders. For many years they were united 
in work at Liverpool, and to their influence, and to 
the men whom they inspired, that city owes much 
that is best and noblest in its civic life. And though, 
before his death, Mr. Thom had withdrawn into 
seclusion, and had ceased to be an active force, there 
were still many left around him who preserved the 
great traditions of earlier days. Among the clergy, 
Prebendary Grier was eminently conspicuous for 
courage and self-sacrifice. He always spoke out with 
entire conviction and without any reserve, completely 
indifferent as to consequences. His sympathy with 
labour was strong and ardent, but he never failed to 
remind the poor of their duties as well as their 
rights, and always insisted that a man who would 
reform the State must begin by reforming himself. 








